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CHAPTER I 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



Tfet purpose of this study wee to identify and measure Interpersonal 
communication behaviors of children. To a certain extent this was a 



pioneer undertaking because the literature on cowmication reveals no 
systematic, empirical data on how children communicate. Variations in 
communication behavior among children as well as among adults are often 



cited in behavioral science literature and are recognized in everyday 
life. These variations are not limited to speech and writing, but cover 
a wide variety of communication behavior even though speaking, reading, 
and writing behaviors of children have received the bulk of intensive 



and extensive research attention resulting In Information regarding norms 
instruments for assessing Verbal, reading and writing performance, plus a 
wide gamut of inatrumental uses of these behaviors. However, no com- 
parable information is available regarding variations in communication 



behaviors which do not involve speech or written symbols, particularly 
those behaviors which areunlque to children^ interpersonai transactions, 
this study is a pari ot the effort to fill this information gap. 



This study therefore issues from a wide range of preoccupations 
with the nature 1st hwian those con- 

siderations ar ® identified in terms such as '"maturation," “learning," or 
"growth," they are concerned with the processes through which a single . 

humdn life originates, survives, increases In complexity add changes. 
iTdMttir these ^ 

discipline p ‘ ims '■ luM ‘'tidbit 1 . «!$!§'' the development 

of a science of human behavior which ditto the total image of man. liman 

•r r ' ■■■■ - . . • y- ■ ■'■■■ :■ ■ ‘ ' 

d.velopMtit and growth wist oventually b« vtawd from a larger parspoc- 
'"ihiit: any dlaclpllnta. 
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There is at present a re-emphasie upon human behavior, particularly among 
those disciplines which are concerned with social problems. Grlnker (1964) In 
an article entitled "Psychiatry Sides Off In All Directions” made an eloquent 
plea for his discipline to return to behavioral observations and to -w^H^n s 
from behavioral data. McCrory (1965), in on address to the Society for 
Pediatric Besearch, stated that of 811 ongoing research projects cited by 75 
departments responding, only 32 had to do With behavioral science... "The 
papers on developmental biology hove been too numerous to mention but the 
papers on developmental behavior have been regrettably few." Krasner and 
Ullmann (1965) in editing their "Case Studies on Behavior Modification" take 
their clinical psychological and psychiatric colleagues to task for reversing 
the processes of science by trying to put theory into a given treatment 
technique; e.g., Hiller and Bollard's attempt to Insert Bullion learning 
theory into psychoanalytic constructs of personality and treatment. 

Bruner (1966) has cited the need In education for empirical data on 

growth and development, and Gage* s recent compendium on research on 
(1963) reinforces bebavlofally oriented research in education. The orienta- 
tion of this study toward behavioral data Is consistent with the above 
mentioned trend . -•> 

The Importance of Interpersonal communication transactions in the 
development, gftoih.iearnlng, adaptation end sorviwii of the individual 
and of the culture is mentioned repeatedly in the biological and 
sciences, and , 'iSghtfUlly ,l 'fb^ '• However, these references are not 
with empirical data Bit the specific differentials !™ communicatlOS patterns 
of persons of differ ent age. ea*^ ethnic origin. Intellectual ability 

Bor is there anything approaching a scien- 
tifically adequate documentation of : l^ j "i»le' of Interpersonal conounlcations 
in human behavior over the life span of the organism. Without such 
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®apirical data the effectiveness of those professional disciplines respon- 
sible for facilitating human growth , adaptation and learning is unques- 
tionably restricted. / 

A set of postulates regarding the origins , nature and role of inter- 
personal communication behavior was described previously (Richmond and 
Btiiehler 1962) and is summarized in Chapter 11 which follows. Also, a 
research approach to identifying and measuring the individual use of 
Gotammicatlon behavior was proposed (Bushier and Richmond, 1963). 

A number of studies were conducted which used this methodology (Buehler 
and Richmond, 1963; Ward, 1964; Buehler, Patterson and Fumlss, 1966) and 
its utility as a research tool was verified. Data were obtained on the 
differential use of interpersonal communication behavior on a limited 
sample of adolescents and adults, including staff members in a correctional 
school, psychiatrists and other professionals in a mental hospital, and 
nurses in a pediatrics unit of a general hospital. The accrued data and 
tlie refinement of the research method (identified in this study ae the 
Interpersonal Communication Behavior Analysis Method, or ICBAM) lad to 
the design of the present study. 

The uniqueness of this research methodology lies in the fact that it 
is the only Instrument developed to date which enables the researcher 
***?** **®^t«neously all of the observable communication behaviors 
wfr ich tehe place in interpersonal transactional situations. Thelfe are. 
of ***“» ***; Instrument. and techniques available for measuring 
communication to any on. of the cetagoriee included to the cat*g 0 ti.u <l 
ayetwe utllited ta this study (e.g., Blauvelt, 1956 ; Birdwhie tell, 1960; 

WM!Ha,clow Harlw, 1962; Nathan, Schneller end 
*^“*%“ 65 V fe “ neif » 1958 •** «**»«•). Bach of these has its value 
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for minute analyses of a limited range of behavior* However , for purposes 
of identifying and measuring the communication behaviors utilised by people 
in Interpersonal transactional episodes, an instrument capable of encompas- 
sing the full range of observable behavior appears necessary* 

A comment is appropriate regarding the rationale for undertaking a 
descriptive rather than an experimental study at this juncture* It is our 
considered opinion that before any variable can be experimentally manipulated 
for the purpose of establishing its differential effects its normative 
occurrence, including distribution and variability, needs to be established. 
3ihen this principle of scientific order la Ignored, some very mi sleading 
conclusions result , as the history of science shows * la the orderly pro- 
gression of science, descriptive studies precede comparative studies and 

l v \ r ■' ; • i :■ '«■ -i ■ ;• . , v \ «■* „ . 

both establish the base data for experimentation* 

The purpose of this study therefore was to Identify and measure the 
differential use of Interpersonal communication behavior among children 
of public achool age. This central purpose, the hypotheses and other 
factors involved in the design are described in detail in the following 



chapters* A comment at this point on the reasons for selecting a public 



.LZ ** ] l H rl & 

school as the study site is pertinent 






«• • ■ v- t (&!.?> : , Z Si's l, Z- .? K ' .p! 






Ideally, normative data on the communication behaviors utilised by 



fe! ■K ! il V IX Aj . tSiW&Hril 



children should be free fro® situational bias, but such bias-free 

V’a &T% *$} ft £.Vj j. - fc ly ■■ ;*:>■. vs •, - 

situations do not exist* The social situation or system in idilch behavior 

is ebsarved influences the evocation of behavior. In other words, the 

total repertoire of a child's or an adult's communication behavior is not 

necessarily utilised in any one social situation because every situation 

mimtm , .,i$s tmmi ■«>.•' 

theoretically imposes different demands and limits on behavior* Therefore, 

4-C| : -g. &X ■ ■ jjfeGt ■ «$. . . &&:*.}' $y&'. 

a communication research design Wist select the social situation in which 
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behavioral data may be obtained and 'which it representative of situations 
relevant to the group studied* A laboratory situation would provide 
behavioral data whose relevance to nonlaboratory social situations would 
need empirical testing* A nonlaboratory social situation which occupies 
.much of* ths life specs of a growing child Is aesumed to yield data more 
directly relevant to the long-range purpose of thisstudy. Consequently, 
the public's schools were selected as the study sites* 

in additional end equally important reason is that the public's 
schools represent society's most cancer ted and comprehensive effort to 
modify a child's Knowledge and behavior in the direction of general norms 
and expectancies of the culture* Furthermore the school is one of the few 
institutions in society which utilise communication as the primary agent 
in accomplishing this task. The school may be aptly described as a highly 
organised social system which has a built-in communication system serving 
as its primacy instrument in accomplishing its purpose* The school's 
effectiveness, therefore, ls directly commensurate with the effectiveness 

• / i 

of its communication systems* 

An additional factor which determined the focus of this study is the 
fact that the literature on communication increasingly includes communi- 
cation behaviors which are not classified as speech or the use of any of 
the technological instruments of communication* These communication 
behaviors are seen as playing an important role in the shaping of 
personality and .behavior* In other words, learning results from a much 
wider behavioral milieu than verbal symbolic transactions alone* While 
this broader definition of communlcetion hee appeared to be gaining headway 
among the behavioral sciences , the formal communication system of a school 

focuses primarily, If not exclusively , upon the use of verbal end written 

/ 

qrabols, The goal* of education, the instructional technology, the 
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educational materials are all expressed in terms of skill In the use of 
such symbols* At the same time there la an area of human bshavlor pro- 
ducing more or less permanent learning effects that is not presently 
utilised In the official communication system of the schools* 

The only widely accepted scientific theory of communication In the 
behavioral sciences has been Information theory (Weiner » 1954) and title 
has been adopted In varying degrees in education, psychiatry, psychology, 
and related disciplines for went of a more comprehensive theory of 
communication » 

It wee assumed in this study that the task of education requires the 
full utilisation of every available learning resource. When thle assumption 
Is translated into research terms, one of the teaks of educational research 
is to make learning resources operationally explicit. A wide range of 
bioeocial data suggests that learning resources ere not found in materials 

• ** V , * * 

alone* They Include the full range of communication behavior of the 
teacher, the Individual student, and the social group* They Include all 



the ongoing Interpersonal transactions Which occur within the social 
system of the school* These considerations suggest that empirical data 



Jf. i -V ‘ . r* 



on the Interpersonal communication behavior of children in a school 
setting would make the full range of communication behavior more available 



to the eChool and thus Increase the total effectiveness of the educational 

endeavor* ■ 1 "* • ' •’ 

The present Study is one of a’ series of projected studies and the 
role of these communications in human growth, learning, adaptation end 
survival* •' " •••' 
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communication as interpurhonal transaction process 

la the frame of reference from which fchie research approach has been 
derived, interpersonal communication is defined as a transactional process 
upon which the origins, growth, adaptation and survival of the individual, the 
family, and the culture depend. The purpose of" this chapter Is to summarise 
the empirical bates for thla frame of reference and the research methodology 
utilised in this study. 

In presenting a blosoclal theory of human behavior, Cameron and 
Magaret have stated: 



"Human society is built around and sustained by conxmml- 
cetion; end the behavioral organisation of all individuals 
who participate in social Interaction is continuously dependent 
on communicative functions." (1951) 

If the behavioral organisation of all individuals is continuously dependent 
upon communicative functions, then the process of education, too, must be 
viewed in terms of communication. 

Implicit in the communications transactional process are, of course, all 
of the recognised and unrecognised problems of social learning, cultural 
assimilation, and personal and/or cultural deviance. Nevertheless , it is 
necessary that resflerch attention should be given to those processes of 
interpersonal relations which find their expression in the communications 
behaviors of people, particularly in a field which is communications oriented. 

Amon^ the conceptual models for cosaMmlcatlon which have been advanced, 
the general approach of C. H. Mead (1934), Hell (1959), Thayer (1963), end 

others has baan adopted. Their approach assumes that communication cannot 

* 

be studied or dealt with apart from human behavior and that interpersonal 
communication Involves tha behavior of people in interpersonal transactions. 
The term "transaction" le herein used as defined by Dewey end Bentley (1949) 

o' 
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«• Implying "open biological systems;" i,e. f living systems which arc in cir- 
cular reciprocal, participative, and functional movement, both iatra- and 
interorganlcally. 

f, Wa emphasise communication as process because it is a common 
denominator in human behavior* Its forms vary from culture to 
culture, hut ita function is tht same among all humans, Recent 
development* among tha biological and social sciences suggtst 
that tha many systams* involved in tha human organism end in 
human behavior art functionally ralatad through transactional 
procasses and that these transactions! processes may ha defined 
as communication processes* In this sense communication 
functions to integrate these various systems into tht whole 
organism and the organism into its environment." 

(Richmond 4 Bushier, 1962) 

Furthermore, in any study of interpersonal communication it le imperative 
that concepts of mechanical communication structures and processes be dis- 
sociated from the human structures and processes after which they are 
patterned • While tha former have the function of processing end storing 
information, with built-in feedback mechanisms for error correcting, these 
acts are performed by standardised instrumentation which does not transact 
with other instruments except as they are programmed by people to do so. 

Fringe and Fringe (1964) ' 

"The so-called electronic brains are only brains In that 
they mimic a few of themore obvious characteristics of the . 
output side of the human brain. To a biologist, the term 'brain* 
is almost amusing when used for devices which have such weight 
and bulk for their load-level. No animal could afford to carry 
this much around." 



thus are the adaptive capabilities of mechanical ays terns limited in scope. 

On the other hand , human structures and processes, while generally 
standardised and programmed physiologically, are, nevertheless individual, 



bisexual, perpetually changing, and capable o^ cross-reactivity, as for 
example; When they correctly interpret the defense and threatening posturing 



* Grinfcer (1956) lists five systems The (1) ansymatle, (2) organic, 
(3) psychological, (4) neurological, and (5) cultural. 

■ ‘ ■ “ ‘ * ■ ‘‘ ; ; r* \ !; .‘-V 'V , “ : - !-v: ■ -V- \ * , ' ■ 
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of other species. Human systems transect with multifarious, nonstandardlzed 
environments end operate selectively in these unpredictable environments to 
the perpetuation of the individual organism, the species, end the culture* 

The state in which the machine operates must be predictable. 

This point of view was stated in an interdisciplinary symposium, 

"Toward A Unified Theory of Human Behavior" in an addreaa by Lawrence K. 
Frank, entitled "Social Systems and Culture." (1956) 

"For a unified theory of human bahavior, we need a conceptual 
framework which will enable ua to recognize the many dlmanelons 
of human behavior ae observed in the cultural-social environment 
in addition to the geographic environment. This calls for a 
concept of the organism-personality whose varied behavior we 
ere seeking to understand. 

"One promising approach to a unified theory is to follow the 
growth, development and maturation of the human child as an 
organism-personality from conception on. In this way we may 
observe how a young mammalian organism, with all the wisdom of 
the body, undergoes successive alterations and passes through 
sequences of transformations whereby he learns to live in a 
cultural-social field which is being maintained by the trans- 
actional processes of many human beings. Such a field need not 
be regarded as a separate independent organization, a wore or less 
super-human system or mechanism, ae our classical social theory 
has long conceived it, seeing the individual primarily in terms 
of how hs adjusts to that system or mechanism. Rather, this 
field may be viewed as we are learning to conceive of other 
fields, as arising from the patterned transactional relations of 
all members of the cultural-social field, each of which carries 
on continual Intercourse with other members of the group, 
viewing his conduct and feelings as circular, reciprocal, 
transactional, occurring between and among persons, all the 
varied patterns, rituals, institutional practices and symbols 
of group^ life: appear as so many different modes of communication 
in and through which each person can approach, negotiate a nd 
seek consummation. In this way we may view the economic, 
political, legal, and social patterns and transactions as 
defined and prescribed modes of human behavior which each member 
of the group must utilize if he is to communicate with others." 

T^ase transactions to which Frank alludes are obviously not limited to 
symbols, but necessarily include biochemical and motor transactions as wall. 
Therefore, the concept of interpereonal transactions was extended into the 
biochemical and motor tranaactlons between organisms as a means for concep- 
tualizing the biosocial bases for Interpersonal co mmunic ation . 



10 . 



That a machine nay be designed to "think" or "reproduce" l te t lf la 
bealda the point and confusing the Issue. The precise point which nust be 
■ade as a prlnsry aaatmptlon In this fraae of reference is that the trans- 
actional processes which frank and others describe are the micatlon 



transactions which function to Integrate the hunan organlsn within its el f 
and within the enslronaent of people on a lifespan contlnun. Fur the more. 
Change In the organlsn. Including Its behavior. Is the continuing product of 
these selective and adaptive transactional processes. 



The essential differences between nechanlctl and hunan transactional 
■odels of conaunlcatlon have been stated by Weiner (1954) , Cherry (1961) 
and others. Nevertheless, research on hunan cosanmlcation has continued to 
disregard conaunlcatlon ae behavioral phenomena and has focused Instead upon 
psychological, aoclo-cultural, temporal, and Other variables which 
or result fron communication.* It Is true, as Kroebsr Indicates, that nan 
is a creature set apart fron ail others by reason of his superior brain and 
his ability to use language. But In the developnent of a theory of hunan 
Interpersonal coommlcatlon behavior It Is necessary to consider the many 
paths tAieh led to this separatenase. It Is not necessary or even possible 
at tills point to State In precise detail what these paths are or how they 
affect Inman conaunlcatlon behavior, but scientific Integrity depends 
consideration of their significance. We wish merely to draw the 0 f 

the wilder to the fact that there Is a coaaamlcatlons continuum Which 

aliie nold which comUmlcates by chsalcal signals. This contlnuun 















f- a 



m* “f purpose; soclo-cultural e.g. , Rausch 

—H Jtam J»*«nch| the lnt re-personal. Inter-personal, 

tenporal, e.g., Hettarasao and Sas low’s 

P^chLtSc 1 *! r to *“***i««n«l hehaviorj 









u 

IneludM hmnIi, km of which utilise chemical and acoustical alg nals to a 



graatae dag tee than they use visual algnals, for example. it axtands to and 
Includes nan, who according to sous of the literature depends la part upon 
auditory and visual aansas, but la actuality who possesses all the other 
naans for coununlcatlon as represented in the centlnuuu. To relegate these 
ether senses for communication to a nonverbal cache basin la s cientifically 
Irresponsible and. In view of the needs of our disadvantaged fa—— cooaunl- 
catora; e.g. the deaf, the blind, the ante, It la socially Indefensible. The 



present and projected adventuring Into space nay also daaumd the use and 
dontrol of a variety of different coununlcatlon senses and aysteas as well as 
the built-in features of lesser aninal couaunlcatlone systeas. Recent 
findings Indicate that the shin. which Is so closely allied with the first or 



blochaalcal level of wownlcation, la note than a "barriers" Indeed, It has 
been Identified as a as perate seeping 4gd comunlcstlng organ . (Montagu, 1965 
Montagna, 1956). To Identify these processes as they ere related to 
Involved In human communication is the focus of attention In the theoretical 
background and the research methodology utilised In this study. "The process 
of coeaunl cation, regardless of the asssage. Its purpose and effects, or the 
personality characteristics of the 'communicator' or the •recipient' has not 
been documented to date." (Richmond and Bushier, 1962) 



A. research methodology derived from a concept of communication as 
Interpersonal transactional behavior needs to be capable of . 

representative sanple of all that transactional behaviors associated with 



human Ufa. In the development of this research methodology, the authors 
found it necessary to draw from a wide range of literature on the blo soc lal 
behevlori associated with the origins, growth, adaptation and survival of 



human life, it la assumed In this approach that 



any hunan behavior that is 



present universally regardless of the exigencies of maturation, learning. 



*»• 
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culture or tint and placa represents behavior which meats certain primary 
human needs * A communications frame of reference in which communication is 
defined as behavior teiet be grounded, not only in selected features of the 
culture end aspects of learning, but more basically it must be grounded in 
the biological origins of life. 



This research approach postulates communication as transactions occurring 
on four primary levels of behavior, these four levels ere; Biochemical, Kotor 
Movement, Speech and Technology#. The hasse for this four«*level system are 
found in the anatomical and physiological structures and processes of the 
human organism. Special attantlon has been given to the biochemical level 
ee It le evidenced in foetal/neonete/meternel relationships since this level 

le not generally Included in any discussion of Intraorganlc and Interpersonal 
communications transactions. 



Human life has its origins in lntra- and Interorganlc transactions on 
the biochemical lavel which we have Identified as ths first level of 
communication. The relation between the mother end the foetus is immadiate 
In tarns of time and apace; a relation in which the biochemical and 

_ ^ the mature organism are in continuous tr ans ection 

with the biochemical and physiological processes of the developing or ganise. 
Th * P** ci “ «*l*tion between the mother and the child hae not been fully 
documented but a persisting traditional concept Implying that the mother 
provides only protection and unilateral sustenance during foetal and 

' V '■ P’ •*' *< \ V%u* • ,;.v '*».?-■ i’.v. > f, • ; £ 

neonate life la, with continuing research, giving way to a concept of 
reciprocal, participative, and lnterdependent transactional processes. 

This has been pointed up by Turner (1955) and others in analyses of the 

biochemical transactions occurring between the mother and the foetus through 

the plecsn*a.:v-'*f *':-i . 






Ml 
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further evidence of the uniqueness of the mother-foetus-neonate complex, 



end one which any heve particular significance for nan's ability to develop 
and perpetuate a culture, is found In the hormone Prolactin. This hormone, 
which Is produced by the asternal pituitary gland. Induces lactation and 

r 

effects profound psychological as well as physiological changes in the mother. 

"It seems very probable in the light of experience with 
animals as well as. with human beings, that individual women 
vary greatly In their ability to produce this hormone, and 
that this biochemical variation is responsible in part, not 
only for their differing abilities to nurss babies, but also 
for differences in thslr attitude toward babies." (Williams, 1956) 

furthermore, although women can produce this hormone there are further 

' • .5 ■; . | ? •>’ • ** 

blochMlc.1 difference, in th.lr varying physiological abilities to 
metabolise It. 



Although Harlow (1965) makes no attempt to investigate biochemical 
causation, it is not unreasonable to suspect that the biochemical differences 
in individuals Which Williams cites may ha one of the underlying causes of 
the inappropriate maternal behavior which Harlow observed in hie experimental 
adult female monkeys, (p. 309) 



In contrast to the inappropriate primate behaviors cited by Harlow, 
Blauvelt (1956) in her studies on human maternal-neonate relationships 
describes what she identifies as "biologically appropriate" behaviors which 
have value for human survival. In describing the behaviors of both the new 

".i- - f - ,,! ■ i f . j, ... l .. . * 

mother (the prlmlpara) and the newborn infant in which the infant manipulates 
its enviromaeot, she states that* " 



"When a newborn baby moves in a behavior which contacts 
ite, mother and acts with her, this act fa of biological Interest. 

It Is quite possible that its significance is a part of the 
fading sequence, the reproductive sequence or both. first, 
the inter-relationships Which occur must be defined. Then, the 
demonstration of their meaning may he undertaken." 

y? behaviors which Blauvelt has observed may be those which medical 

axtd chlld psychological literature* in ; the absence of more precise data on 



o 
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maternal-neonate and other maturations! behavior, have termed "random," 



In the absence of such data the practice In our culture Is to immediately 
clothe the newborn in wrappings which effectively prevent movement of the 
extremities and thereby restrict the transactions between the child and Its 



human environment* An added restriction in maternal-neonate transactions Is 
imposed by the Withholding of the breast and substituting bottls feeding* 



It Is at this point that cultura may begin to intervene in the maternal-. 



neonate transactional process • 

! v‘ : tf .,t , V: ' ( •. "Vi. V . " * •' *■ 



That theae biochemical, transactions do not drop out but continue 
throughout life as an essential class of communication behavior la evidenced 
by animal research, research on maternal and sensory deprivation, anthro- 
pological rssearCh, recent research on social learning, as well as research 
on tactile conmunicatlon, (Harlow, 1965; Blauvelt, 1956; easier, 1961; 
Goodall, 1965; Montagu, 1965; Frank, 1959, and Fringe and Fringe, 1964). The 

* it, " ' " 

point is emphasised in this context because of the persistent tendency in 
the literature to equate conmunicatlon only with the use of verbal symbols* 

In turn, this tendency implies that biochemical and motor movement trans- 
actions drop out of the cmmmtnlcatlon repertoire once speech is learned* 

Hie evidence la quite the contrary* 



If these behaviors Which Blauvelt and others have observed in the mother 
^ neonate as occurring at the beginning of a particularly vulnerable 
period in life are biologically appropriate in terms of survival, it must be 
they are a part of the transactional processes which are 
necessary for bloaoclal maturation* Furthermore, there appear to be 
additional n**d* that are satisfied through the nursing process. Harlow and 
' Zlaacraan'e studies (1959) of nonkaye Indicate that the Intake of food la 






not all that takea place In nursing behavior. Inf ant monkey a that obtained 






ware 



body contact with the mother-aurrogata showed 






pasaacTO gagm r r 
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marked retardation In their biosocial development* Harlow identified this as 



a need to touch, ® body contact need <1959). Harlow and Harlow (1965) in 
their further investigation of the mother-infant relation state: 

* "The infant-mother affectional system is enormously powerful 
and probably less variable than aiiy other of the affectional 
systems.* it is not surprising that this is so, because strong 
Infant-mother ties sire essential to survival, particularly in a 
feral environment. This system Is so binding that many Infants 
can survive ineffective mothering, and the system will even 
continue with great strength in the face of strong and protracted 
punishment by Unfeeling mothers," (p. 288). 



While previous research by the authors has not dealt with the area of 
mother-infant communication systems, our preliminary data does show that the 
biochemical and S^tof movep levels of transactional behaviors are in 

» i ' . 

daily usage among humans Of both Sene'- ind all agio represented in our sample. 
The significant point is that Speech develops later in the Child's life. 



■SSSl Slsyly* ^ not #t the expense of biochemical and motor movement t rans - 
actions which are never superseded in the regulation and maintenance of 



interpersonal behavior .Biochemical and motor movement behaviors precede 
speech and continue throughout life even after speech and the technology of 
conmunlcstion are learned, as essential processes in the hlosocial survival, 
growths learning and adaptation of the individual. Hail (1959) has stated 

«r ; NV'l'i Vff/.v j.* . *V Z •, '* t *• • 



nfe "Behavior ^ involved in survival. Symbols 

are an extension of , behavior, and speech and writing are an 



or symbols of symbols." 

Without detracting from the importance of speech end writing in the* 
transactions among people, it is necessary to keep Speech In Its proper 
perst^Ctlve In developmental and adaptation processes. lh cognitive models 






*Hatlow Mtd Harlot identify flva affeetional systems : The infant-mothers 
“» nother-iniants tha infant-infant; the sexual and heterosexual; and 

fcitfl pfttCC&U # 



such as represented by Osgood, et al., (1957) and others, communication Is 
seen as consisting essentially of symbolic processes. However, In 
6. H. Mead's {1934) and Hall's {1959) behavioral models, speech is but one 
form of communication. Hall states: 

"There are ten separate kinds of human activity which I have 
labelled PRIMARY MESSAGE SYSTEMS. Only the first (PMS) involves 
language. All the other (PMS) are non~&lngulstic forms of the 
communication process." (p. 45) ^ 

Speech reduces the total dependency In some Interpersonal transactions, 
upon biochemical and motor behavior but casual observation Indicates that 
many vital Interpersonal relations are established and sustained by other 
than verbal or written communication. 

^ Important to note again that technological Instruments of 
communication (the fourth level of communication as defined in this study) 
and the human behaviors which operate these instruments are designed to 
project symbols of behavior in time and space. These instruments, e.g. , 
books, radio, television, newspapers, telephone, etc. , extend co mmunica tion 
across the and space barriers but they do not replace transactional behavior 
in the development of the very symbols which they extend. There is ample 
evidence from many sources that such technologicaldisplacement of the human 
organism is not entirely probable or even desirable in the developmental 
process. Although the evidence of Harlow 'and Harlpw (1965) alone is 
sufficient to establish the developmental retardation which results from the 
deprivation of biochemical and motor transactions, one may also cite the 
v conclusions of easier (1961) from his review of the .research literature on 
maternal and sensory deprivation as supporting testimony. The former 
research on monkeys and the latter research on humans indicates that there 
ere essentialperaonalityandbebavioralvariables which either do not develop 
develop in distorted form when tlii«» 8p*ce, and technological barriers 
^ :^tC' Interpersonal transactions era imposed. Recent research further .delineates 
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tto role of time nod space at barriers in human prenatal development «m nail 
m that which occur* postnatally* . 

M any discussion of human behavior It 1* necsssary to make some 
assumption* regarding the energetic# of behavior# Idle topic has bean 
treated by a variety of theoretical tame euch ae *hK)tlvstloo,** **drivc /* 
’'instinct,” etc* Sitmott (1961) sums up hie aaalyele of the energetice 
of behavior by poetulatlng a “Basic goal-sacking and purposlveneas" found 
in all organic behavior, and that thie in turn 1# an aepact of the note 
general# self-regulating and nomative characteristics evidenced In the 
development and the maintenance activities of living organisms* 

- are evidently varioua levels of organisation, some 

of which arc eubordlnate to othere in a kind of hlararchy* 

A cell le one euch level, end the procaeaea which go on within 
It maintain a certain independence; but cells ere organised 

ISiST?*' ^ ,ue * srouped into organs, end organs Into 
Individual organisma.” (p, 34) 

It la these organisational and transactional processes which make 
reasonable the assumption that there is an Impetus to survive which 
characterises life, end it is this impetus which is manifest eventually 
through intra-organlc end inter-organic communication transactions. 

The survival of the infant has been attributed by Glllln (1945) and 
others to the influence of culture, but it seems likely that in view of 
man a extended infancy (Montagu, 1965), his lack of specialised weapons for 
defense or aggressive behavior, and the relative, unstable character of 
any culture, primitive or modem, am a factor in survival, that he may 
have been selectively eliminated long ago if some processes other than 
cultural ware not working to Insure his survive! (Berber, 1962; M. Meed, 1934 
Williams, 1956; Hardin, 1961), v 

learning too has been assumed to account for survival, and there i® no 
doubt that learning results from end Influences such things as level » content , 
frequency 9 etc., of transactional behavior, but certainly in the universe of 



eat 




organic transactions, learning is only one of tilt variablea. Since inert- 
organic mol inter-organic transactirna arc eharactarlatlc of all lining 
ays teas, we can only asaim at this tiaa t*»at the impetus is tba need to 
SffiEbEt* In ofbcr words, wa assume that Interpersonal communication* 
transactions on aU. four levels are necessary in the blosoclal development of 
a child and that the lapatoe underlying these conauni cations transactions is 
tha postulated need to survive, 

lheae considerations fore the bases of the methodology utilised in this 
study, As mentioned previously, the methodology utilises four primary, 
biologically determined groups of behavior which are defined as "levels of 
communication," Xhe rationale underlying the use of tha term "level of 

coumunication" haa bean stated previously (Buehler and Richmond, 1963) 
ai follow*: 

"Ihe concept of levels is a useful tool in the study of 
cumulative changes within any system. Since the human organism 
consists of several sub-systems which, when functionally related, 
contribute toward tha Integration of the whole, but whose parts, 
having developed differently# represent differing degrees of 
cumulative complexity, some means for Identifying, describing and 
measuring such differentials is appropriate. The concept of levels 
thus seroes as a basis for setting up a categorical system under 
wnlch the observed interpersonal communication behaviors of sn 
individual may be subsumed 

Each of the four primary levels of communication behavior may ba divided 
into categories defined operationally in terms of observable movement on the 
part of a person during interpersonal transactional episodes . Meaning, intent, 
effecta » etc *» are vigorously excluded from the scoring system as they are 
seen by the authors as the observer's subjective interpretations of the 
behavior. 



When the data represents the observer's judgment of the meaning, intent, 
or purpose of an observed movement, the range of subjective interpretations 
possible introduces complex problems of validity. A rigorously defined 



!» ehavioral approach, on the other hand* reducaa the question of reliability 
md validity of data for tha *imp la reason that rsports of obssrvabla 
anraant have faca validity la tbsmsslvas * an almost osi^tcnosMi laval of 
agreemsnt batwaan obaarvara* Ml may ha simply llluatratad by two parscms 
obssrving a third para cm walking* Whan tha data ara llmltsd to hahavloral 
statements, a,g** "swing tha right ara,” "haad lowered," "left hand In 
pookat” ate*, thara la littla problem of agraatMMit batwaan tha observers* and 
thalr raporta hava faca validity* However* if tha obaarvara ara required by 
tha methodology to judge tha direction or tha purpose of tha walking* tha 
problem becomes complex indeed* Ona observer nay state: "tha nan la walking 
toward tha building ahead*" while the other obaarvar* with equal propriety* 
nay atatax "The nan la walking toward hit friend who ie waiting for hi* 
ahead*" Both obaarvara way be waking valid obaarvatlona* but there la saro 
agreement batwaan thalr judgments and* ware importantly* tha validity of each 
observation and/or judgment cannot be aacartainad by any atatlatlcal device. 
Much of the problem of reliability and validity appear* to tha writer* to be 
Inevitable products of nonbahavioral categories used in attempts to describe 
and measure human behavior* In short* the margin for arror may ba built into 
and increased by the instrument, Tha unlquanaaa of our methodology llaa in 
the fact that any observable behavior occurring batwaan two or more persona 
cen be ordered to a categorical system representing blosoclal processes* and 
the behavioral dlffarancaa can than ba analysed in tarns of levels. It 
u pn»Vidaa«^ th*K§iqy§ t e aoler rather than e uoleculer enelyei* of an 
individual^ falactiva end adaptive interpersonal ccmmunicatioiui behavior* Wo 
believe this to ba antiraly desirable since It permits consideration of 
communications behaviors aa they occur on a developmental continuum* 
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III summary, it it important to smphaslse that this approach to rtatarch 
on interpersonal communication focunts upon the behavioral level of analysis • 
Other analyses are undoubtedly necessary, but confusion results when levels 
of analysis are not kept distinct in concept formation, in rasearch 
Methodology end in data analysis and interpretation, Among the sumy writers 
shd identify various levels of scientific analysis, Thayer (1963, p. 222) 
lists four levels of scientific analysis* n tha physiological, the psycho- 
logical, tha sociological (group-society structure end function, institutions, 
material and nonmtttrlal cultura, etc.) and the technological (theory, tech- 
nlqua, hardware, etc.). Obviously, any level of analysis night be further 
subdivided for refinements of observation," 

The four levels of communication behavior postulated in thla study ere 
subdivisions vithto the bahpvioral level of analysis . Inference, nay be drawn 
fron behavioral data for a number of scientific frames of raferance in 
addition to communication theory, e.g., for biological theory aa demonstrated 
by Blauvelt (1956), for psychological theory aa demonstrated by contemporary 
learning theorists and for socio-cultural theory aa reflected in anthropo- 
logical research particularly. 

Research on biochemical and physiological processes obviously require 
much more than observations of blushing, crying, body contact, ate. But the 
latter phenomena are observable behavior and within an Interpersonal trans- 
action context they may ha analysed ee communication behavior. Likewise, 
the mechanical processes Involved In communication technology, «,g., getting 
an electric Impulse through a telephone system, requires a technological 
rather than a human behavioral level of analysis. In this study the techno- 
logical level of behavior refers only to tha «* behavior involved in the 
jgga of a technological extension of tha voice, e.g., reading behavior, 
writing behavior , telephoning behavior. 



i 
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In equating ccanunlcatlon with behavior In this study m rtf. t a gain to 
Th»ytf (1963, p. 220) who stated that "on. of tha basic obstacle, to tha 
davalopamt of an afficaclous and viable theory of consuaicatlon saens to na 
to be the asswption that coanuaicatlon is a thing sui generis which can ba 
studied and dealt with apapt fro* behavior." Re adds that failure to adhere 
rigorously to this Mien working on the behavioral level of analysla allows 
■uch conceptual "slippage." Consequently, in the interest of adhering to the 
behavioral level of analysis all nonobaarvtble biochMical, neurological, 
e*oti«nal sociological and swchanlcal processes are excluded fro* the 
the resulting behavioral data can of course be ordered to other frmss of 

reference but in this study the analysis is restricted to behavior as 
conaunication events. / 



, * 
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' CHAPTER HI 

-,v,. PROCEDURES : 
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Tbla study was conducted during the achool year 1964-65. The subjects 
consisted of boys and girls in each of the following age groups: 5, 7, 9, 11, 
13, 15 and 17. Bach aubject was observed in interpersonal conminicatlon 
situations in classroom settings. Also, observations of the same subjects 
sere made in a nonclassroom setting as described below, in this chapter the 
procedures utilised in obtaining data on subjects' differential uue of 
interpersonal communication behavior and the hypotheses which were tested 

*. / ' ■ i ' ' ,•* -V i,, y * ,yt. . , ■ ^ ./ , # f , . . .» _ , ( ■} 4 ^ 

are described s 

A. OBSERVATIONAL SYSTEM 

Classification System 

The-: Interpersonal Communication Behavior Analysis Method (ICBAM) , 
consists of observing interpersonal communication behavior*’ coding this 
behavior in relation to the four primary levels and their eight categories and 
recording this behavior on the observer's Panel. Interpersonal communica- 
tion is idefinad as interpersonal transactional process occurring on four 
primary levels of bios ocial behavior* The subject's behavior in an inter- 
personal transaction situation la viewed as response to the interpersonal 
situation as events in an ongoing interpersonal process. We have avoided the 
uaa of the ■ stimuius or signal act-reaponse model* the model for information 
theory* and ara tentatively defining all behaviors aa response to the total 
imarperaonpl situation, it la our hypothesia that interpersonal transactional 
processes involve the selective end adaptive use of ell four levels and are not 
restricted to speech and technologlcal extensions of speech alone. The 
reaaarch method has bean daaignad to damonatrata and to Ittvaatlgata the aalac- 

interpersonal communication. 
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tip tout levels of coummlcatlon which ate postulated la this research 
Mthod an: Biochemical, Motor Movement, Speech, and Technology. These four 
levels are subdivided Into eight categories as defined below: 

.Communicatio n Categories 
....... UUBi Z, Biochemical 



As Affect 

Any observable action that Is autonomic and/or 
directed toward the self, such as: tears flowing; crying; sneeslng; frowning; 

•■mag} laughing; blinking eyes; tic movements; rubbing hands or fingers over 
parts of one's own body; raising, lowering or fluttering eyelids; moistening 
lips; wiping eyes; blowing nose; coughing; rapid breathing, et cetera. 



B* Body Contact 

M 

Defined as all touching , with any part of the 



subject's body, any part of the other subject's body. Here the criteria of 
fondling la a momentary or a continuous touching. Thus, one subject nay touch 
the otter’s hand and this Is recorded. -Then the subject's fingers or hand may 
continue, touching the other subject's hand, am, face, or other part of the 
body, and this Is recorded once In each Interval as long as the physical 
contact between the two bodies continues. This continuing physical contact is 
defied paychophyslologlcally as an adient response, an active transactional 



process. On the contrary, when an Individual’s hands are clasped togMher 

without movement or when legs are dormsnt in a crossed position this Is not an 

adient response or a transaction but an Immobile, resting position on the part 

of *he individual. A shift from such a stance is coded behavior In level 111, 
Catcgoxy P. 



IiBVBL II • Motor Moyttmtut 

Vv Motor defined 

whether ■onentary 



a« any movement. 
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skslttal, muscular ptrts, *uch a»: moving tha haste! alon*; moving tha am alone; 
moving tha body aa a whole a« la walking or running; shifting tha position of a 
part or all of tha body; nodding, shaking 9 turning or tilting tha head; 

shifting tha ayas; shrugging the shoulders ; kicking a lag; moving tha fast or a 
foot alona. 



Observers are required to record the obeyed motor 
movamant at its onset, whether it stops immediately or whathar it continues. 

If it continues into tha next interval it is recorded again. In other words 9 
in each interval observers will record every motor movamant which is observed, 
every separata and distinct movement or gesture, whether a part of an extremity, 
an extremity aa a whole, two or more extremities, or the body as a whole. Sub- 
categories of motor movement behaviors are as follower 



waving the 

feet which 
illustrate, 



Any movement of the body extremities such aa: 
pointing with flngara; ahrugglng shoulder,; movement of 'legs or 



not Involve walking; ualng the ,xtremltl„ » to demonstrate or to 



H. Hoad 






v s . ' Gross movements of the head Including nodding, shaking 
turning, tilting# Also, directional shifts of the eyes. 



U, P.Posture 












t.’>b , 



^ ?. a lim^|psiimd|^mtm'4-4^ the position of the torso, 

such- as*' walking; running; changes from sitting, standing* or lying position; 
shifting weight andbalance of the body from any position;; Issuing or propping 

;yWm*MU v •:>*. , ' : - y - : : ' ■■ 









vaxbal fom, onOh o,* grant,, gtowu, wrila, huonlng, whl,t ling, ate. 
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Rteoiri at onset of the sotmd. If it continue* into succeeding Interval* 
without a break, record one* in each Interval. 

V. Verbal Utterance 



Exclamations such a*: '‘Oh,” or "Ah;" speaking with 
one or two words; talking over an extended time without interruption. Record 
at the onset of verbal sound. If the sound stops and is resumed a moment 
later in the same interval, record it again. If it does not stop during the 
interval in which it began but continues without break into the next interval, 
record it again. 



LEVEL IV. Technology 

Technology is defined as the use of any Instrument 
defined in the immediate culture as a communication tool auch as: writing, 
reading, drawing, telephoning,doodllng, at cetera. Record at the onset of 
the behavior. If an additional technological behavior is adopted by the 
subject in the same Interval, record again. If the behavior goes on into 
succeedlng ihtervals without interruption, record it once in each Interval ii* 
Vhidh H 

Ilaltllevel Behavior^ ' 



Jj 






^ Some problems arise inthecoding of behavior when the behavioral 
operation manifests movements are defined under more than one level. 

A general principle to follow here is to always record in the most biosoclally 
advanced level (biochemical through technology) • However, in instances in 
whieti mor e varied behavior than that which is required for the operation is 
oSiifeiil ^ 1® nodding head While talking, laughing 

wltile finding of writing, ^Ihtiiag with handf While talking, smiling While 
• £ihW«di' si separate 'aa&i-^'^-^ .■ 6 - 

. ti any part 

fail soitepi^ ;1 
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coordlnattly in performing some actions, as in speech (movement of the jaw, 
lips, tongue, alteration in breathing). However, speech does not require an 
eye to be lowered, or the nodding of the head, or the waving of an arm. Such 
behaviors are not a necessary part of the oral utterance operation and thus 
are scored aa separate, albeit simultaneous, operations • Thus we Observe 
multioperationel behavior manifested on multllevels. 

2. The Hicogdinn Inetrument 

As indlcstsd above, the observational eystem recorded behaviors In 
eight categories* Observations vers recorded on specially constructed instru- 
ments* Because observations were made in school situations It was necessary 
that the recording instrument be highly portable and durable. The unit of 
measu r e for observed behavior was a 2%-second Interval. This interv al was 
determined through previous research with the observational system (Buehler 
end Richmond, 1963). The occurrence of behavior in any category was recorded 
once during each 2%-eecond interval* Thus, for example, if an observer 
observed prolonged body contact between the subject and another individual, 
this was recorded once In each ^s-second interval. Likewise, if a person was 

engaged in prolonged talking which persisted over a relatively long Interval 

* 

of time, one observation was recorded for 4 each 2%-second interval* The same 
was true for prolonged laughter, prolonged writing, prolonged crying, prolonged 
sneering, or prolonged blushing* Chi the other hand, if two distinct types of 
behavior within any given category were observed, then one recording for each 
type of behavior was made in the same interval* Thus, if during the 2%*second 






interval the eubjectwas observed writing end reading, two observations were 
recorded in the technological level • The same was true if a person was 






enacting and crying or blushing and laughing during the same interval* 



A battery-operated buster was attached to the recording instrument. 



i to give, a toi 



This busrer was timed to give a tone every 2% seconds. The observer heard the 



*• ‘ V’:-? .,1: ■>. 
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ton* through a small stenographic earpiece attached to one ear. Observations 
were recorded by depressing a lever attached to a mechanical counter. Ten such 
levers and attached counters were attached to the recording instrument. Bight 
of the levers sere used to record behaviors in each of the eight categories. 

A ninth counter was used to record the nu&fcer of 2%-second Intervals included 
in the observation and was depressed bp the observer each time the buster 
sounded. A further check was made by keeping an accurate record of the total 
number of minutes observed. This permitted the observer to cro&s~check his 
length of observation end permitted accurate recording of observational time. 

A drawing of the observational Instrument is included in Appendix A, as are 
specifications for the components used to build the instrument. 

B. COMMUNITY SETTING IN WHICH THE OBSERVATIONS WERE CONDUCTED 

The subjects were students enrolled In the public schools and the private 
nonprofit kindergartens in Springfield, Oregon. The community is located in 

. A . ,.\t . » . , f , 

■ , • t * (J j •• i . j- i . i ; *>.' , , * ? *' r. - •’ • « ‘ ^ ’ • ». 

the upper Willamette River Valley near the University of Oregon in Eugene. 



Economically, the conmmlty is dominated by the lumber industry and more 



specifically by the presence of two large lus&er mills located in the 




community . The city has a population 15 9 000 inha bitants. For 




the most part It is not seen as e suburb of the larger city of Eugene. 
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C. THE SUBJECTS 



thi sample vm selected so that It sould cover the aga rang# nonally 
present In fee public schools. TsentyHtfive boys and 25 girls in each of 
the following ago group a ware randomly selected for the study: ages 5, 7, 9, 
lit If, 15 and 17. .03. subjects at age levels 7 through 17 sere enrolled in 



the public schools. % 



Ml subjects iu the fi^yia^ok staple 



sere carolled in 



privately operated, nonprofit kindergartens in Springfield. 

^ « at each age level subjects Veto selected Vfcoge birth dates sere betseen 
dime 15 and December 15. Thus# the five«year«old sample included all those 



sho became five years of age some tins betseen June 15 and December 15 of 1964. 
The same mas true for the other age samples. The selection process sas 
accomplished by identifying the total number that met the selection criteria 
in terms of age. separating the subjects by sex, alphabetising the names, and 
through ths use of a table of random numbers , selecting 25 male end 25 female 



subjects for each age level* No attempt sas made to stratify the sample In 
terns of academic achievement. Scholastic aptitude or any other variable. Only 
Caucasian subjects sere selected for observation. 

Initial at temp te sere made to limit the subjects to those sho had ell of 

• * > 

thtir educational experience in the Springfield school system. This sas not 

: '* vf-' 

possible, hosever, because of the apparent high mobility characteristic of 






; »»(».- *1 (SS 



the population* The final, sample# therefore. Included only subjects sho had 
spent CL1 or the majority of thalr school years In the Springfield system. 

In studies of this type there tends to be some lose of subjects and such 

sas the case in this study. This sill be mentioned more fully in the next 

£*> mi Urn at 

section of this chapter. Loss of data occurred shun subjects moved out of the 
school system, after they sere initially observed in the classroom and before 
they sere observed in the nondeseroom situetion. Also there is e certain 
amount of voluntary participation in the nonelassroom situation for the 15 



erJc 



and 17-year old subjects. The lover age groups In the sample have their lunch 

In the school dining room where their Interpersonal coemmlcatlon behavior was 

* 

observed. However* the 15 and 17-year old students took their lunches In a 
variety of situations In or out of the school* Consequently some of the 
17-year-old subjects who were accustomed to having their lunch away from the 
school resisted bringing a lunch and being observed In the arranged Informal 
lunch situation. Thus* 38 of the subjects In the 17-year age cohort were 
observed In classroom settings but nonclassroom observations were obtained for 
only 34 of these subjects; that Is* 17 boys and 17 girls. 

The distribution of subjects within each age cohort from whom data were 
obtained Is shown below in Table 1. While 50 subjects in each of the seven 
age cohorts were selected* observation could not be obtained on a total 
of 40* leaving a final sample of 310. 



Table 1 

• i 4 * .. <• 

Distribution of Subjects by Age and Sex 



A*. 


Bovs 


Girls 


Total 


5 


19 


19 


38 


7 


23 


24 


47 


9 


23 


22 


45 


11 


21 


25 


46 


13 


25 


25 


50 


15 


21 


25 


46 


17 


18 


20 


38 


. 


Ja. 


160 


310 



D. OBSERVATION SITUATIONS 

Two social situations In the school were selected as situations In which 
to obtain data on the differential use of Interpersonal communication behavior 

among Children. One was a classroom situation and the other was a lunch time 
situation. 
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1* Classroom Situation 

Students' interpersonal communication behavior in the classroom was 
observed during the initial part of the class sessions , during the morning 
hours. Efforts were made at the beginning of the study to observe the subjects 
in the classroom before the teacher would formally begin the scheduled activity. 
The Intention was to obtain a sample of a subject's behavior in a relatively 
more "free" situation and to compare this behavior with the subject's behavior 
after the situation was shifted toward the conduct of the class activities. 

The amount and direction of behavioral shift resulting from the situational 
shift would have added to the data on the adaptation of Interpersonal communi- 
cation in environmental demands. However, the students' time of arrival at the 
classroom varied so greatly, with many subjects entering the classroom only a 
moment before the class session commenced, that it was impossible to obtain 
preclass session observations of more than a very few subjects. Consequently 
this observation situation was omitted end observers focused only upon 
subjects' behavior after the class session began. 

Observers sat quietly on one side of the classroom where they could 
observe as much of the total figure of the subject as possible. Every effort 
was made to "see" all the subject's behavior in as unobtrusive a manner as 
possible. If the subject showed obvious awareness of being observed the 
observer would shift his attention elsewhere for a moment. During the Initial 

4 

weeks of data collection one of the authors made frequent observations of the 
observers and, at the conclusion of the day's observations, held a critique 
session with all observers to reinforce the kind of quiet, uninvolved, overtly 
nonresponding behavior required of observers. Also, these critique sessions 
provided an opportunity for observers to refine the operational definitions of 
behavior under each of the four primary levels and their eight categories. 



Each subject was observed for a minimum of ton minutes. Subject's Inter* 
personal transactions with poor* worn rocordtd. Sines theoo transactions 
normally involved different poors only tbo target subject's bohovlor woo 
rocordtd. This Is not on Intrinsic limitation in tho observational system. 
Bushier and Richmond (1963) found that In dyadic situations an observer can 
record the behavioral response of each subject. The method does make it 
possible to measure the congruence in communication behavior on the part of 
two persons but, in the Interests of an orderly progression of empirical data, 
the investigation of congruence phenomena represents a more advanced study. 

2. Nonclaaeroom Situations 

The dally program of each school In the sample was reviewed for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether a situation outside the classroom could be 
found where the behavioral parameters were relatively constant regardless of 
the age of the student. The noon lunch situation appeared to approximate this 
criteria. Furthermore, eating together la a universal social situation in 
which the occurrence of Interpersonal coamunlcat Lon approximates a universal 
norm. In spite of the apparent fact that the presence of different teachers 
in the lunch rooms imposed different restrictions on student behavior, 
nevertheless students In all age cohorts were permitted to talk, move about, 
and comnunlcate more freely than the classroom allowed. Consequently^ the 
lunch period was used as the second observation situation for all subjects. 

The inltlel observation of each subject was done In the classroom 
and within a fsw days the eeme subject was observed for at least ten minutes 
while eating lunch with hie peers. For the subjects in age range 7 through 11 
observations were done in the school lunch room where lunch was served, 
cafeteria style on e grade schedule. The 5-year~old sample ete in the 
kindergarten room. Many of the 15 end particularly the 17-year-old subjects 
took their lunch In a variety of situetlona other then the school lunch room. 
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Than subjects were Mind to being their lunch and cat together, in a aal l 
* rWMp ** where they could be observed. (They warn oncouragad to bring a friend 
or two along, which aU but a law did. Thia lnaurad that they had aoaaona they 
kam, with whon to tranaact.) gone declined the Invitation and consequently 
for theae the data ahow only their coaMunlcatlcn behavior in classrooms. 

o, 

Both altuatlona la which obaarvationa ware done were in the achool 

and ware either directly {by taaohar'a behavioral control*) or Indirectly 

(by previous learning) shaped by the culture of the achool. Conaequently, no 

elain can be node that the data represent* Interpersonal co—unl c atl o n 

behavior in a "natural" situation. The fact of the natter is that the 

authors question seriously the validity of the asauaptlon that is repeated 

often in research literature; the asauaptlon that nonlaboratory situations are 

"natural" situations. Sons font of structure (or a« of independent variables) 

is atony* present in a living situation, and every part of the school euvlron- 

nent reflects the noras and expectation* which are unique to the school as a 
social eystau. 

B. training the observers 

!• Training Method* 

Observers were trained during the first six week* of the project. 

The first phase of training consisted of two weeks during which the observers 
bacaae acquainted with the observational system and theoretical fraae of 
reference out of which the observational system was derived. Much of this 
time was devoted to reading and discussing research literature pertinent to 
communication as defined in thia study. While this may not always be necessary 
la the training of qualified observers, it was important in this study because 
all of the observers were advanced graduate students at the University of 
<h»ton and their employment as observers (Rsseereh Assistants) was a part of 
thtif tiimeh training •scptrltnce* 



o 
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As a part of this orisntation period ths observers memorised the 
categories within the observation system and the operational definitions of 
behavior included in each category* Once they had committed the system to 
Memory they began feo practice with the recording instrument. 

The initial training on the recording instrument was very similar to 
initial stages in teaching the use of the typewriter. The trainer would call 
out at random the various categories included in the observation system and 
the trainees were required to depress the appropriate lever on the recording 
instrument. Wien they learned to depress the appropriate lever without error, 
the trainer began to call various behaviors within each category and the 
trainee would again respond by depressing the appropriate lever. The 
criterion for this motor behavior was perfect performance. 

As soon as the observers achieved the motor performance necessary for 
reliable observations they began to observe actual Interpersonal communication 
transactions between two or more individuals. They did this initially without 
using the recording inetmment. Th* purpose of thle particular atep in the 
training process was to senaltlse the observers to the wide range of behaviors 
that take piece during interpersonal transactional episodes. When the trainer 
wee eetief led that the observer ’'sew 91 all observable behavior, the observers 
went to the schools in which the study wee conducted to informally obsarve the 
conmunlcatlon behavior of subjects at the various sges Included in this study. 
During these observational experiences the trainees were instructed to look at 
all observable behavior in teres of the categories represented in the system 
end to classify ell behavior within the system. Instances in which observers 
were unable to assign an observed act to any one of the categories became 
subject for group discussion and analysis. 

This sensitisation phase in the training of observers Is seen as 
- critical. ,; The mechanics of operating the * Key- Panels : simply involves 1 motor 
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practice Howsver, observers invariably require training in "sating bahavlor.” 
Tbara are, for example, gome parsons who art aansitiva to many more behavioral 
cuaa than other parsons* Soma parsons ara aansitiva to ona class of behavior 
included in the obsarvation system utilised in this study and tend to be drawn 
to this and thus miss othar classes of behavior* Some observers habitually 
watch the ayes of the parson with whom they ara interacting; others watch the 
face; others attend mainly to the words which may be spoken* It was 
interesting to note In the pilot study in which the reliability of observations 
with this method was established (Bushier and Richmond, 1963), that 
professionally trained observers such as psychologists and psychlatriats tended 
to attend mainly to verbal utterance (Category VII f Level III) while 
psychiatric aides who were responsible for the day-by-day behavior of patients 
recorded a much greater volume of behavior on the biochemical and motor 
movement levels* These habitual perceptual tendencies on the part of observers 
have to be modified, else the data is skewed in the direction of one or more 
levels. Consequently, detailed attention was given during training sessions to 

reduce selective perception and to Increase the span of perception on the part 
of the observers * 



Initial practice in recording observations was done by having two of 
the four observers observe the other two in informal transactions with both 
Observers recording one of the observed's behavior* Omissions in recording; 
differences in categorising; problems of unltlslng, timing and focusing on the 
subject's ongoing movements war* identified and correct observer behavior was 
reinforced. The trainer conducted repeated group sessions with tbs observers 
to develop consensus as to criteria or Observer performance. During thla 
period the observers practiced informally on each other end in a variety of 
•oclai eltuetlone wherever theycould ob.erv. two or wore persons In lntar- 

pereonel communication* The final phage of training included the obeervation 

' ■ ■ ■ ... ; ; . • ; - \ • 
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of children In the cUtfcit*** end nonclniotoom Settings in which ttm d«t* was to 

?- r - -■ . . • t « v-v - 1 

* 

bo collected* The subjects for those practice observations wire ego-mates to 
those who novo in the selected staple* At least too observers observed the 
sane sublet simultaneously for short periods of time after whidh they compared 
their recorded observations noted discrepancies and refined their perceptions 
of behavior* 

boring this final phase of training, great emphasis mas placed upon 
the observers remaining uninvolved in whatever activity took place* This point 
needed, and probably always in any behavioral observation study needs, repeated 
emphasis* The moment an observer becomes Involved in the events which he is 

observing, his observations become selective and his own responses Influence 

* * 

the behavior of the observed* Observers* only ovtrt response to the objective 
events should be finger movement; l*e*, recording what they see* 

2* Interobeerver Reliability 

The problem of interobeerver reliability and the validity of recorded 
data baa plagued the area of psychological and educational measurement histori- 
cally. The problem is compounded by the multifarious frames of reference, 
Implicit and explicit assumptions and instrumental purposes of the many 
Observational systems on the market* The present authors readily admit to 
soma strong bias in this area which has influenced the design of the research 
methodology utilised in this study* 

The bias is toward a rigorously disciplined observance end recording 
of observable behavior without Imputing anything to that behavior* This may 
appear naive and primitive in view of the plentltude of Instruments made up of 
items involving personality variables, instrumental variables, and other 
variables whose behavioral groundings, theoretical relevance and predictive 
^ .efficifiicy mru. ..of tan. vague, to say the least* One illustration of the letter 
mey clerl,fy this point* In a “Classroom Observation Coda Digest" (Cornell, 
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Llndevall end Seupe, 1952) la included tha following Item: "Recalved criticism 
"•H*" Wa seriously doubt whether a penal of the most sophisticated educators 
and/or clinicians could simply observe a person being criticized and make a 
valid judgment as to how "well" or ‘Well" the subject "received? the 
criticism. In other words , "received" la not a behavior observable, nor la 
"well." these words require a clinical judgment on the part of the observer 
and such judgments are notoriously subject to the Intro** and inter-subject 
vsgeriee of the human judgmental process. 

On the other hand, an Item such as "body contact" (Category B, 
level l) requires only that on observer sss the subject touch another person, 
with any pert of each person’s body, and press e lsver labeled "body contact." 
Such a recording has fece validity. Interobserver reliability simply involves 
training in "seeing" end In motor movement of the finger, not in two observers 
sharing the same clinical, Instrumental, or personallstic Judgmental process. 

Our justification for this radical empirical approach Ilea in the - 
simple fact noted by Gage (1963) Bruner (1966) and many others, that education 
today lacks an empirically validated theory of human behavior, it la assumed 
that the origins of a theory of behavior ere Imbedded In behavioral data rather 
than In a catalog of subjective interpretations of behavior. 

Xu spite of the elimination from the categorical system of all 
judgments concerning Intent, purpose, or offsets, some real problems of 
lntscObserver agreement persisted in this study. The central task In achieving 
agreement wee to estebllsh lntraobserver control over hla own behavior to 
reduce lntraobserver variability, the second teak wee to utlllze ststlstlcal 
controls for observer error* -&-.y ( .. r , 

theoretical approaches to the stetlsticel control of observer error 
differ. Medley end / including 
In ’thilr -anelyeeav (ueua l ly ; an • • analysis'' of variance) a control for observer 
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ljtflii*ace« An analysis of variance is accomplished by Including; amain effect 
fa* observer and therafors isolating that source of variation when looking et 
other main effects* other writers, e.g.. Schslock, Saalrd, end Simmons (1964) 
attempt to minimise or control observer error by providing evidence that the 
observers are ell obtaining the earns or essentially the same information as 
evidenced by simultaneous observation of subjects. Neither approach is fully 
satisfactory. Other investigators have used analysis of variance to account 



for or to isolate interobserver variation. On the other hand, attempts to 

b 

present evidence that all observers are observing the same events in essen- 
tially the same way era often less than satisfactory* 

v j- -These attempts often rely upon measures of Interobserver reliability 
a* an intsrcorrelatlon between observers; e»g.». per cent of error acorea 
between pairs of scores or (Slanders 9 I960) use of a chi-square technique 
and the resulting statistic pi* Intercorrelations between observers over 



categories la an, observational system result in spuriously high evidence of 



interobserver reliability simply because of the nature of the observational 

: < ■ ' v p'w ■•/:>> • v };>;« A ' 

■tt .. s -■ ■'! - 4 ,t v- i : ■> ■ i • ■ i • ■ , 
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system* Per cent of agreement scores between pairs of observers are not always 

i-V •■■■ * • ;• »: i V, V V»V. V ( ' •, J**,.} l,\ f- j'..' '• J, n •'. % 1 > •> ., » i 

applicable to a given observational system and the same is true for the pi 
technique .T.V*- .?.?!’ ' 

W»li* the lnveadgator has many alternative avenues open to him, hie 
choice of jth. appropriate way, Hi ^ c y^ *** ^ reliability or to 
account feir Interobserver variability must be weighted in the context of the 



limlts^^npw^^a^ ; tpCl^i^ua^^ , One alternative' that perhaps is more appro- 

report actual observational data which 
’**&*''& , detain^i , 'fhr'iimoalf the extent of the reliability of 
the observational system itself.. 
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were all encountered in this study, 
bbsarve^a tended to respond to one or more classes of behavior at tha 
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expanse of other classes. Further, the observers apparently attempted to 
compensate for such attraction at various stages during an observational 









setting • *; With the Observational system used in this study, It was apparent 
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that Interobserver reliability was perfect within those categories where the 



frequency of the behavior was low. On the other hand when the frequency within 
a given category Increased the Interobserver agreement decreased. In other 
words, the rapidity of movement to be observed affects the reliability of 
observations. 

y Correlational data In this study Indicates high agreement between 

observers. However the observations In general were found to be of sufficient 
variability to Indicate that whenever possible this source of error be 
controlled through statistical treatment of the data. Therefore, It will be 
noted in the following chapter, when analysis of variance techniques are 
utilised these analyses Include main effects for different observers, 
whenever possible. 



F. HYPOTHESES 

The hypotheses, as stated In the study proposal, were as follows: 

1. "Normative data on the interpersonal transaction behavior of 
children and adolescents in terms of four primary categories, 
which are postulated as levels of communication, can be obtained. 



,5V* 7>: k • ' 



2. The biochemical and motor movement levels of Interpersonal 
communlcrvtlon normally associated with the presteech a«e of 
children continues throughout childhood and adolescence. 

3. Utilisation of the levels of communication varies systematically 

4. Theta ate significant differences between sexes in the utllica- 
of levels of communication. 



5. Utilisation of levels of comtoic&tion does . not . correlate with 
: iUtallectr al , .ability* .. as measured by existing school records 
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U)RESWWPS - 

Interpersonal communication was defined in this study as all observable 

<v!'.'vv. ©^'".$.1 4;k't .j:k f Y t-i !;•*:»•■ \'f . d i . .? -.= \ ',■" / ... 

behavior occurring in Interpersonal situations. The study was designed primarily 
to provide normative data relative to childrens* differential use of such 

behavior. In the project proposal (1964) it was stated that: "The speaking* 

kym-m Jf p>:w?cf %/*•>.. i ■■■ • •. 

reading and writing behavior of children have received considerable research 

£»s?*es*a*w» »*■%/:& • --kaxp:. & -:>r . v . , 

^nd professional attention, but communication behaviors which do not involve 

* * lV ^v.-. ii'-Ei' r.,v - * 






speech or written symbols have received comparatively little attention. There 
ar ® no standardised measurement techniques or norms for communication behavior 

* ■i-V.Wi* -t ./sv 5 A/ v,, h ^ $*■* . 1 ■*/*&} V ■ ■ v v v . * i- :v ■£* . . • • t .. 



not 



or written symbols* despite the widespread recognition of 

®f this behavior." This project has 

focused upon this gap in empirical data on communication behavior. 

; *>•' ***-***•» ^ *** -••• *- - -• ... 
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, 5:^-ir B ?f?5 e nornis can h® epproKlmated* the capabilities of a norm producing 
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instrument must be established. The instrument must identify and measure 

jqWj&xW/ S$| p\ ■«&■*>. vi : iy i>(\< ;>*;*»•• .vi*,v .. • '■••? .. - 

hypothesised differentials in the phenomena being normalised . Consequently * 

JS* ^Step in data analysis was to test the hypothesized differentials in 

the subjects' observed interpersonal communication behavior as obtained by the 
th. Interpersonal Comnunlcation Behavior Analysis Method (ICBAM) . 
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( fl ..„.v'. Tv --- — — was depicted in terms of levels* 



zht- 



M ° t0r I < o vement, Speech and Technological. Within each level 
om or «ore categories of behavior were identified. The classification system 

sum “ti*ed in Table 2 below. - • . 
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Classification S^feem ' 


■ .. .. 


Categories 

W V' : 


I Biochemical 

2 . '^tacfc 


5. Poatwrnl Shifts 


HI Speech 

jsjSSwIftft.'- , - 1 ® 

H, '0ral Sound 

bal form 7 : 
7. Verbal Form 


IV Tech- ~] 
^jagiagz - ! 
8, Tech* 
nology ^ 
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***• sampling procedure permitted analysis of tha data with respect to the 
following Independent vwiibli* : (1) Ago, (2) Sex, and (3) Situation* The 
project design also permitted otfcar charactaristics ; a«g* , achievement level 
and mental ability , to be randomly distributed within tha sample age cohorts 
and correlated with observed behavior* 

Before presenting the data a further comment regarding the classification 
system is necessary* The four primary levels of communication which ware 
postulated were divided into a varying number of categories as presented above. 
If it were assumed that each of the eight categories represents one-eighth of 
the universe of observable communication behavior, this summation of categories 
under levels and conversion of level sums Into ratios of total behavior would 
present acute statistical problems* However, such an assumption is not 
warranted* The essential purpose of the categories is to facilitate the 
identification and observation of behavior in each level . The levels and 
their categories are discreet and no assumptions regarding quantitative 
equality in the phenomenological field are necessary or warranted at this 
time* In the universe of observable behavior on one level, such as Level IV 

(Technological) there may be many more classes of communication behavior than 
In the three cateaori«* nmW IjCHAI TIT /MAfAV» $£*%****.*****+ m+mwmm+mm, JSmmm m* 

* m*m» « UWWOVVi | 4Vi UUOCl*" 

vatlonal purposes in this study a breakdown of Level IV into more than one 
category was unnecessary. Thus it is quite possible that a subject may use 
different communication tools several times in one 2%»second interval and 
achieve a higher score under Level IV (or Category 8) than in the combined 
categories in any one of the other three levels* Moreover, the essential 
question asked of the obtained data for hypothesis testing purposes was, "What 
is the distribution of the subject *s observed communication behavior among the 
four levels and their eight categories?" Ho assumption regarding a normal 
distribution (e.g., 25* in each level) is warranted by the rationale underlying 
this study as stated in Chapter II* 
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A. The Dependent Variable 

** • 1 mmrnmmm* n >»» **<•*» 

The dependent variable. was observation* of the varioue communication 
behavior utilised by the subjects. Choice cf the manner in which tUe depen- 
dent variable is presented 1* dependent upon questions which are asked of the 
data. The range of choices available in this study was large and for this 
reason the dependent variable was depicted in more than one way. 

Three depictions of the dependent variable were utilised. The first was 
in terms of ratios of observed frequencies in any category or level to the 
total frequency of all recorded behaviors. The depletion of the dependent 
variable In this manner permitted interpretation of the behavior in terms of 
its relative frequency. Thus it was possible to indicate what proportion of 
a person's total communication is speech ^ ssotor movement , etc. This was the 
major depiction of the dependent variables used. 

To determine differences in use of interpersonal communication behavior 
attributable to independent variables (age, sex, situation) and in the 
behaviors themselveu, the analysis of variance design shown in Table 3 was 
employed. The design was totally crossed . 

Table 3 

Analysis of Variance Design Used in the Study 




1 






■ ; : 1 ! 









Main Effects: 

* 


Interactions : 


1. Age (A) 


5. 


A x S 


2. Sex (S) 


6. 


A x St 


3. Situation (St) 


7. 


A x B 


4. Behavior 


8 . 


S x St 




9. 


S x B 




10. 


St x B 




11. 


A x S x St 




12. 


A x S x B 


Within 


13. 


A x St x B 


Total 


14. 


S x St x B 




15. 


A x S x St X B 
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U«« of ratio «cor« in thit dtfign pcrmifct*d the gaining of information 
only for main af facta of aga 9 aax» and behavior and intaractlona between thaaa 
variables. Evidence relative to differences in situations could not be 
obtained by ratio scores since the sun scores for each caaa was unity and 
since the design was matched the a* and ea for each situation was- equal to N, 

the number of cases observed, end the resulting msan square (variance) i’or 
situations was aero. 

The third depiction of the dependant variables wss in terms of frequency 
of observed behavior par unit of time. Thie was a satisfactory procedure but 

did not, without further manipulation, reveal anything about relative use of 
behavior. 

lasts of jfche Hypotheses 

The initial questions put to the data pertain to the hypotheses which were 

t 

stated in Chapter XXI, Page 38. These hypotheses and their relevant data are 
as follows: 

1. “Normative data on the Interpersonal transaction behavior 
or children and adolescents in terms of four primary cate- 

! *' Te as levels of communication, can 

be obtained. 

? 

This hypothesis pertains to the feasibility of the research methodology 
for identifying and measuring the Interpersonal communication behavior of the 
sample subjects in the sample interpersonal situations. In part at least this 

- , •. "if • 

hypothesis cannot be "proven" beceuse It rests upon the validity of the 
assumptions from which the definition of communication has been generated. 

Ihia, of course. Is true of any measuring device. The criteria for evaluating 
a measuring device are (1) its capability for Identifying and quantifying 
differences among phenomena and (2) the usefulness of the obtained measures in 
answering pertinent questions and resolving meaningful problems. Coneequently, 
the term proof" for this type of hypothesis la a misnomer; the Important 
question 1. wither the device (Shiah la this cabs la a system fot classifying 
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observable behavior) works, U (| does It Identify mid measure what It purports 
to Identify mid measure and do the obtained data yield inferences that are 
germane to the phenomena being studied? the phenomenological context of this 
study was observable behavior which, in this frame of reference, is equated 

if* 

with commication. ' tha baaa data aunmariaad in Tabla 4 and Figure 1 below 
ahow the distribution of commication among the four prlamry levels which are 
postulated* 

Table 4 

Relative frequency of Use of Four Communication levels 
For Boys, Girls, and Comblntd Sexes for All Situations 





'(Mean Re] 


Latlve Frequency 


Level 


Combined 


Boys 


Girls 




-Sex ! 


• 


Biochemical 


.225 


.224 


.223 


Motor Movement 


.593 


•600 


.582 


Speech 


.071 


.065 


.077 


Technological 


* m 


.111 


.118 


Total 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 
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An analysis of varftmc of these data axe ahown in Table 5. 

■ V . • . r - . . 

• '•< ' , ft ■ 

J tabl ,e 5 

* * 

Variance in Ratio of Acta per Level 



Source 


DF 


Sum Squares 


Mean Squares 




Ratio 


Sex 

Age 

Level 

Sex x Age 

Sex x Level 

Age x Level 

Sex x Age x Level 

Error 

Total 


1. 

6. 

3. 

6. 

3. 

18. 

IS. 

2112. 

2167. 


18.420000 

1233.690000 

430368.500000 
837.460000 
241.180000 

9273.310000 

1213.440000 

193232.500000 

> .... ' t 

636418.500000 


18.420000 

205.615000 

143456.160000 

139.576660 

80.393333 

515.183880 

67.413333 

91.492660 

' 


.201 

2.247 

1567.952*** 

1.525 

.878 

5.630** 

.736 


* p. « .05 

** P- < .01 

*** P. < .001 ? . 

A •l“41ar analysis of variance was completed with the eight 
of commnlcation. The summary of this analysis is shown in Tabl 

ft ‘ 

_ % Table 6 

Variance in Ratio of Acts per Category 


: categories 
.e 5. 


Source 


UF 


4 

Sum Squares 


Mean Squares 


Ratio 


Sex ;; - i; 

Age 

Level 

Sex x Age 

Sex x Category 

Age x Category 

Sex x Age x Category 

Error 

Total 

— . - v : " ' 1 


1. 

6. 

7. 

6a 

7. 

42. 

42. 

4224. 

‘“•t 


9.210000 

616.850000 

167115.410000 

418.710000 

157.740000 

5953.080000 

1660.590000 

136648.500000 

312580.090000 


9.210000 

102.808330 

23873.630000 

69.785000 

22.534285 

141.740000 

39.537857 

32.350497 


• 284 
3.177** 
737.967*** 
2.157* 
.696 
4.381** 
1.222 


• p . « .05 i: ., ' t— ■ 

** p> < .01 
*** p. < .001 


i 

f : 

‘ \ 
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Tab&tt 5 and 6 above indicate that theta are significant differences in 
tha distribution of interpersonal communication behavior between the four 
lavala and eight eatagoriae which ware postulated. Also, tha correlation 

between age and differential use of the four levels and eight categories of 

# 

communication is significant at the p. < .01 level. 1 

2. "The biochemical and motor movement levels of Interpersonal 
communication normally associated with the pre-speech age of 
children continue throughout childhood end adolescence." 

The date summarised in Table 4 and figure 1 above, which pertain to the 

»iae of tha four primary levels of communication, support this hypothesis. 



Table 7 and Figure 2 below pertaining to the eight categories of communication 
behavior present a more detailed breakdown which further supports the 
hypothesis. 

Table 7 



Relative Frequency of Use of the Eight Categories 
of Comunicetlon For All Ages For Both Situations 



Level 


Category 


Mean Relai 


fcive Freatsei 


ocv 


Combined Sex 


Bovs 


Girls 


'*>*,*• •*’ , 

I 


Affect 


.217 


.217 


.217 




Body Contact 


.008 


.007 


•006 


II 


. Extremities 


*211 


.217 


.203 




Head 


.262 


.263 


.264 


V' 'W- r ■ ■ 


Postural Shift 


.119 


.120 


.115 


JL JL JL 


Oral Utterance , . , 


•001 


.001 


,001. 


. i ■ K , 


Verbal Utterance 


.070 


.064 


.076 


IV 


Technological 


•111 


.110 


.118 


« 


i Total 


.999 


.999 


■ i 

1.000 



t v'W *:•* '■'•.i .1, - .t ■ ,-v "t- *> . .’.••• 

• • • ■ r 'V. 

■ :r : : r.i.W jj- 
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contest, use of the term "correlation" le 
independent variables. , 



to refer to the 




Affect Body Extram- 
Contact ities 



Head Postural Oral Verbal Techno- 
Shifts Utterance Form logical 



Figure 2* Relative Frequency of Use of Each Communication Category For All 






Theee data Indicate that the vast majority (82%) of all Interpersonal 
communication behavior among students lit the sample did not Involve verbal 
symbols, l.e. * neither speech ttor the technological extension of speech. Of the 









nonverbal behavior, motor movement constituted the moat frequently need level 
(59% of all observed communication acts) . The minor use of speech and Its 
technological extensions (17%) In the school, situations Is graphic evidence 

b^^oy after , speech and ltc techn olo glcal extensions are learned . 

A rank order arrangement of the date praaented In Table 7 serves to 

clarify the ?8la%lve use of the eight communication categories on the part of 
the sample population. ^ 
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Table 7 



took Order Frequencies of Commicmtim Categories 



1* 


Movements of Head 


26.2% 


2. 


Affect 


21.7% 


; 3. < 


Movement of Extremities 


21.1% 


4. 


Postural Shifts 


11.9% 


5. 


Technological 


11.1% 


6. 


Verbal Utterance 


7,0% 


7. 


body Contact 


.8% 


8. 


Oral Utterance 


.1% 



The above distribution serves further to illuminate the fact that non- 
verbal communication transactions did not drop out after speech was learned. 
Rather » they were occurring in classroom situations on a continuous basis 



regardless of the age of the class , the subject content of the course, or the 
Instructional technology utilised by the teacher. In other words, nonverbal 
communication transactions were continuous throughout the sample and within "'the 
total social system in the school. 



The significance of these data is, of course, dependent upon relevant 
assumptions such as the nature of communication, the role of communication in 
the learning process, the role of interpersonal transactions in the teaching 
and learning process, and the schools objectives regarding the total learning 
process for children. If the assumptions underlying this study are tenable, 
the implications of these data for educational technology are far reaching, 
indeed. If, on the contrary, learning is assumed' to take place through the use 
of only speech and its technological extensions, and not through the use of 
hhveis I and II behavior f the nonverbal behavior of students can be v ignored 
except when they interfere with the individual student's preoccupation with 
the learning of verbal symbols. It should be noted, however, that such a 
definition of learning would deny the validity of all current empirical data 
indicating *hat interpersonal transactional processes on all four levels of 






* =■ V 
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cotwwnicatloii do influence the acquisition of the traditionally defined 
products of learning; e»g», knowledge, skill, attitude, habits, and values. 

( 3. "Utilisation of the levels of communication varies systemati- 
tally with chronological age." 

In the rationale underlying this study th® term "level” of communication 
implies differentials in accumulative complexity of communication behavior 
associated with blosoclal developmental processes, "the postulated levels can 
be used as a basis for setting up a categorical system under which the observed 
interpersonal comnunicatlon behavior of a person may be subsumed. Such a 
categorical system makes it possible to observe and analyse systematically 
the communication development process, as well as the present individual's 
communication behavior" (Buehler and Richmond, 1965, Page 209). These postu- 
lates were the basis of Hypothesis No , 3 above. 

Taken literally, this hypothesis could be interpreted as implying a 
development of communication behavior in terms of some self-actional variables, 
independent of the social cultural systems in which the organism has been 
Implanted since birth. No such implications, however, are warranted. At the 
risk of repetitiveness or appearing to hedge on our data, it needs to be stated 
again that the observed behavior occurred in the social system of the school. 
Consequently, the data would appear to represent those blosoclal behaviors 
which have either survived or have been acquired within the social cultural 
content Of the subject's life and occur as the subject ' s communication adap- 
tation to the immediate social system of the school. * The term "blosoclal" 



implies that behavior emerges and is controlled within and among blosoclal 
systems, e.g*, the family, the school, the vocational group, etc. Effort was 



fh the design of the study to control for social cultural background of 

Paragraphs B and C above) . Thus the date may 
W repreaentiag the subjecte' coiamisiication behavioral potentials as 

the School. Whether the primary 
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adaptation factor la the student's adaptation to the social system of the 
school o* the social system of the school adapting Itself to the blosoclally 
given behavior of the student la partially answered in terras of the former by 
the data which shows significant differences in the subjects' classroom as 

compared to ncnclassroom behavior (c.f. Hypothesis 7 below). 

1 :■ , • . , t ' ' 

When the correlation between age and use of the ~ four primary levels of 
communication for all subjects in all observational situations was tested by 
the analysis of variance technique t the correlation was found to be signifi- 
cant at the p. 5 *01 level (c.f. Table 4 above). When the same analysis was 
made for age and categories , the correlation was significant at the same 
level , (c.f. Table 5 above). Thus the data tends. strongly to support the 
hypothesised correlation with reference to age and level of communication. 

4. . "There are significant differences between seres in the 

utilization of levels of communication." 

The combined data for all subjects in both observation situations do not 
show a significant difference between sexes in the use of the four communica- 
tion levels and their eight categories. Men a more refined analysis of data 
was made (c.f • Table 9, Page 54) , sex differences become more visable, i.e. at 
different ages, the two sexes make different communication adaptations. 

5. "Utilization of levels of communication does not correlate 
with Intellectual ability, as measured by existing school 
records ofintellectual Ifoility^' 



i -.it- 



A test of this hypothesis was not feasible within the limits of this 
study. The primary reason was that the school records on individual student's 
mental ability were not summarized in a manner which would permit comparative 
analysis. In many Instances a student's test record would show an above- 

or WAXS) and average or lower 



average I.Q. score on an Individual test 






scores oh one or more group testa. In addition to the variety of Instruments 






measure mental ability of an individual 



student or groups of students, the controls utilized by the schools in 
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administering and scoring tests were not standardised. Consequently ther e 
»ere so many questions concerning the reliability of the existing records that 
It was considered Improper to use these records to test hypothesis. 

Consideration was given to obtaining mental ability measures as a part of 
the research, but this would have Involved time and expense which was pro- 
hibitive within the boundaries of the study. Consequently, the hypothesis was 
not tested. 



6, : "Utilization of levels of communication correlates with 
* academic achievement." 

This hypothesis, like Hypothesis No. 5 above, was not tested for the 
Reason that the school records on achievement did not provide a uniform basis 
for comparative analysis. Achievement tests to obtain data for this study 

*^re not. possible within the time and budgetary limits of this study, conse- 
quently the hypothesis was not tested. 

7 ' il J za 5 1 °n communication behavior oa Levels 1 and II 

1 j S8 1 frequ ? n!: in formal educational situations 
(task oriented dare situations) than in informal situations • 11 



The design of the study provided a test of this hypothesis by comparing 
the situational affects upon interpersonal communication behavior. The 
subjects' comnunlcation behavior in the less teacher-controlled lunchroom 
situation may be seen as approximating their more "natural" interpersonal 



communication behavior, while classroom behavior under more formal instruction 
controls represents a greater adaptation of behavior to external demands 
In this sense, communication behavior la the formal class situation constitutes 



the experimental data, and communication behavior in the leas formal 
constitutes the control data. 



Figures 3 and 4 summarize the overall differences between ncclasaroora 

and classroom behavior. The major differences are represented by a decrease 

In motor movement and a vary marked Increase In the use of technology in the 
’class situation. . 
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Figure 4. Relative Frequency of Use of Eight Communication Categories by 

Both Sexes and A 11 Ages in Classroom and Nonclassroom Situations. 

The significance of the differential effects of the too situations 
la revealed In the analysis of variance of frequency per minute scores for 

. ■ ' 1 ' ! " - . [ fiy- 

tli. four primary levels and ill. eight categories of cousunlcetlon* SunriM 
of those analyses ere shorn In Tables 9 and 10. 2 



2 Analyses presented tn Tables 9 and 10 mre co mple ted utilising 
techniques outlined by Green end TOkey (1960) . 
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Table 9 

ANOVA for Frequency Per Minute Score* for Four Communication Level* 



Source of 
Variation 


DF 


Mean 
Square 1 


Peaoirtnttor 
Jlfeatt Square 


Denominator 

DP 


F 


Sex (S) 


1 


46.87 


145.43 


3.3 


<1 


Age (A) 


5 


141.87 


404.20 


5 


<1 


Observation (0) 


1 


6503.99 


404.20 


5 


16.09* 


Level (L) 


3 


133174.03 


17639.16 


3.2 


7.55 


SA 


5 


141.63 


64.35 


5 


2.20 


SO 


1 


68.15 


... 64.35 


5 


1.06 


SL 


3 


88.36 


26.73 


1.9 


3.31 


AO 


5 


404.20 


62.64 


1952 


6.45** 


AL 


15 


574.84 


85.72 


15 


6.71** 


OL 


3 


17150.14 


85.72 


15 


200.07** 


SAG 


5 


64.35 


62.64 


1952 


1.03 


SAL 


15 


70.40 


65.34 


15 


1.08 


SOL 


3 


21.67 


65.34 


15 


1 


A0L 


15 


85.72 


62.64 


1952 


1.37 


SAOL 


15 


65.34 


62.64 


1952 


1.04 


Within 


1952 


62.64 






Total 


2047 











* p. < .05 

** p. < .01 

Table 10 



ANOVA for Frequency Per Minute Scores of Bight Categories 

of Communication Behavior 



Source of 
Variation 


DF 


Mean 

Square 


Denominator 
Mean Square 


Denominator 

DF 


F 


Sex (S) 


1 


23.44 


72.71 


1.9 


* i 


Age (A) 


5 


70.94 


202.10 


5 


< i 


Observation (0) 


1 


3251.99 


202.10 


5 


16.09* 


Category (C) 


7 


22458.16 


4890.21 


7.3 


4.59* 


SA 


5 


70.81 


32.18 


5 


2.20 


SO 


1 


34.08 


32.18 


5 


1.06 


sc 


7 


22.28 


22.30 


5.6 


1 


AO 


5 


202.10 


23.28 


3904 


8.68** 


AC 


35 


157.31 


54.12 


35 


2.91** 


OC 


7 


4787.02 


54.13 


35 


88.45** 


SAD 


5 


32.18 


23.28 


3904 


1.38 


SAC 


35 


41.06 


21.97 


35 


1.87* 


soc 


7 


3.41 


21.97 


35 


1 


ADC 


35 


54.12 


23.28 


3904 


2.32** 


SAOC 


35 


21.97 


23.28 


3904 


1 


Within 


3904 


23.28 








Total 


4095 
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* p. < .05 

** p. < .01 
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Th« above tablee Indicate that situation correlate* with both level and 
category of communication at the p. < .01 level of significance. Furthermore 
there are significant correlations (p. < .01 level) between situation and age, 
age and level, age and category, observational situation and level, as well as 
observational situation and category. It is Interesting to note too that the 
correlation between age, sex, and category Is significant at the p, < .01 level 
although the correlation between sex, age, situation and level Is not signifi- 
cant. 

Thus, It can be said very definitely that the distribution of behavior 
among the four levels and eight categories of communication changes from 
classroom to nonclassroom situations The nonclassroom setting with its 
reduced control elicited an overall increase in the frequency of all 
communication behavior with the exception of technology Which was practically 
unused. The nonuse of technological communications In the nonclass situation 
was Observed for ell subjects within the sample. Of the 256 subjects for 
whom observations were made in both situations, 27% revealed no decrease in 
frequency in any behavior from classroom to nonclaasroom settings. Less than 
20% of all pairs of observations ( 7 Behaviors X 256 Subjects) revealed a 
decrease from classroom to nonclassroom situation. In short, the formal 
Instructional methodology in the classroom requires a significant restriction 

of all communication except the use of the technological extensions of verbal 
symbols. 

A different analysis of the effects of situation upon behavior is 
summarised In Figure 5. This figure shows the distribution of interpersonal 
communication behavior among the four levels of communication from age 5 
through 17. 



o 
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figure 5. Differences in Dee of Levels of Coneamlcatlcm, Both Sexes, Both 
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The above figure shoes the five~yeer~old children , observed In private 
nursery schools * approximating an equal distribution .of communication behavior 
among the four primary levels. This may be seen as an approximation of the 
organisation of communication behavior which the child brings to the public 
school system. After /one year in the public school’s primary grade, the 

t 

second grade (seven-year-old cohort) child's communication behavior was 
extremely modified In the social system of the school. The modification 
consisted of s rapid (in one year) Increase In the use of technological 
Instruments of communication and a sharp diminution in the use of effect and 
body contact behavior. After the sharp restriction of affect and body contact 
behavior during the first year of public school, the subjects begin gradually 
to resume communicating through affect behavior, on a continually ascending 
curve through the senior year in high school. The use of speech In the 
school continues to decline from nursery through the sixth grade (eleven-year 
cohort) and then something happens within the child or within the social 
system of the school which is associated with an increase in the use of verbid 
communication. Motor level communications show an almost linear decline from 
nursery through senior high school. 

The data provide strong support for the hypothesised restriction of the 
child's use of levels I and IX (biochemical and motor movement) communications 
within the social system of the school. Possible inferences regarding the 
psychological, behavioral, and general maturatlonal effects of this are 
discussed in the final chapter. 

The Approximation of Monas for Interpersonal Communication Behavior 
The preceding analyses of data indicate that the individual use of the 
four primary levels of communication la significantly related to age, sex, and 
social situation. The hypothesised differentials In interpersonal communica- 
tion behavior thus tend to be validated by direct observations of behavior, 
o 
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In this section the mean ratio of behavior per level and category is 
presented as tentative approximations of norms with reference to age, sex and 
situation. These presentations may sera as a basis for replication and 
further validation in other situations and on other subjects. The term 
"tentative approximation" is emphasised at this time. 

TWo depletions of the data are given. The first. Table 11, shows the 
mean ratio of communication behavior in each level and category for boys and 
for girls In each age cohort in classroom situations . The second depiction. 
Table 12, shows the mean ratio of communication behavior in each level and 
category for both sexes in each age cohort in nonclasa (lunchroom) situations. 



Table 11.1 

Distribution of Communication Behavior In 
Classroom Situations by Age and Sex 



Levels 



Age 


r 

Biochemical 


Motor 

Movement 


Speech 


Technology 


Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


5 


mm , 

X 


23.6 


24.5 


62.4 


61.6 


7.2 


6.6 


6.8 


7.3 




0 


7#6 


7.0 


6.3 


10.4 


4.5 


3.5 


8.5 


8.2 


7 


X 


18.7 


16.2 


57.9 


53.5 


4.8 


5.8 


18.6 


24.5 




0 


5.3 


4.5 


8.5 


11.0 


4.0 


3.9 


8.8 


11.6 


9 


mm 

X 


19.9 


19.0 


57.6 


57.1 


3.6 


4.8 


18.9 


19.0 




0 


7.1 


8.0 


7.2 


9.8 


3.9 


4.6 


9,0 


13.0 


11 


X 


21.5 


19.3 


54.5 


56.6 


2.5 


4.2 


21.5 


19.8 




0 


7.5 


4.2 


14.9 


7.5 


1.6 


4.1 


14.8 


9.6 


13 


X 


22.2 


20.7 


51.4 


50.4 


5.4 


5.1 


20.9 


23.8 




o 


7.2 


7.4 


10.9 


12.9 


4.5 


4.8 


14.9 


16.2 


15 


X 


19.8 


23.7 


53.2 


44.7 


3.9 


4.4 


23.1 


27.2 




0 


6.4 


7.8 


13.7 


8.7 


3.4 


3.9 


14.2 


13.3 


17 


X 


21.4 


25.5 


47.3 


49.7 


5.7 


6.1 


25.6 


18.6 






5.7 


7.1 


9.7 


9.7 

- 1 . 1 


5.6 


5.0 


13.5 


11.1 
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Distribution of Communication Behavior in Classroom Situations by Age and Sex 
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Table 12.1 

Distribution of Cocanunlcatlon Behavior in 
Nonclasuroom Situations by Age end Sex 
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Age 


Biochemical 


1 Motor 

Movement 


I Sneech 


Technology 




Boy Girl 


- Joy Girl 


iBoy Girl 


Bov fi'ifl 


X 

7 

0 


24.1 20.5 

7.8 7.5 


71.9 74.4 

8.5 8.6 


3.9 5.0 

4.1 6.1 


.1 .0 

.4 .0 


X 

9 

0 


23.9 22.8 

7.6 7.1 


70.7 71.3 

10.2 8.0 


3.3 5.2 

4.1 4.7 


.1 .5 

.2 1.4 


X 

11 

- — 1 


25.0 24.8 

6.7 7.7 


71.0 66.8 

9.3 8.0 


3.9 8.2 

4.2 7.6 


.1 .1 

.3 .3 


X 

13 

0 


25.7 23.9 

6.4 6.9 


63.6 61.1 

8.0 7.1 


10.0 13.7 

4.9 5.2 


.7 1.3 

1.7 5.3 


X 

15 

0 


23.7 25.9 

6.9 4.4 


60.6 57.2 

8.2 7.2 


13.2 14.6 

8.3 5.5 


2.4 2.2 

7.3 5.6 


«M*B 

X 

17 

0 

_ 11 


23.2 25.5 

4.9 6.0 


36.8 55.3 I 

6.2 5.2 


18.2 15.7 

8.4 5.0 

— L 


1.8 3.5 

4.9 10.6 

. 
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Table 12.2 

Distribution of Communication Behavior in Nonclassroom Situations by Age and Sax 
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The data summarized in Tables 11 and 12 appear more graphically in 

v ' • t . \ % ; 1 

the following figures which highlight the differences with reference to 
age, hex and situation. 



Figures 6*1- 6.8 

Differences in Use of levels of Communication, Boys and Girls, 
Classroom and Monclassroom Situations 
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Figures 7.1 through 7.14 

Differences in the Use of Categories of Communication 
Boys and Girls* Classroom and Kcmclassroom Situations 
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Figure 7.1 Affect Classroom 
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Figure 7.7 Bead Classroon 
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figure 7. XI Oral Utterance Classroom 
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Th® Txtndi In Constunlcation Behavior at Related to Age, Sex and Situation 

A brief review of the data In this section (C) will serve to summarise 
the trends In communication behavior from five years of age through 17 in the 

school situations. Bach communication level and its categories is discussed 
in sequence. 

BIOCHEMflCAl LEVEL t The biochemical level of communication, as noted in 
Chapter XX, la the primary level associated with the origins and the sufvival 
of the neonate and child. It does not drop out of the repertoire of conmuni- 
cation behavior after speech la learned but, as the data show, it continues 
through adolescence. Casual observation of adults too, in any interpersonal 
transaction situation, shows that it continues through life. 

The data have shown that in classroom situations biochemical comctunlca- 
tions account for between 16% and 25% of all interpersonal comwmication 
behaviors. Affect accounts for the bulk of these behaviors, and body contact 
accounts for a very minor share. The small ratio of bfidy contact occurlng in 
the nursery (2.9% of the total communication behavior) is further restricted 
in the elementary grades and high schools, in both the classroom and non- 
classroom settings. Prom age 7 through 13 there is an increasing resumption 
of the use of affect behaviors on the part of both boys and girls in the 
classroom situations. However, during age 13 affect responslvity on the part 
of boys again declines, while for girls it continues to rise. This marked 
differentiation between the sexes occurring at puberty has Interesting 
possible Implications in terms of biosocial maturation, including biochemical 
changes as well as changes in cultural expectations regarding differential 
behavior between the sexas. 
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MQIOR MOVEMENT jyBVgL > Motor povwment coimunlcatlons, whet Mood (1934) 
ctXUd the "language of gestures," constitute approximately 542 of all 
communication behavior In the classroom and 56% in the lunchroom. In the 
nursery school the ratio Is slightly higher, l,e. , 62% of ell cotasunlcetlon 
«**■• Th. difference. ba tween boy. end girl, ere minimal in nonclaeeroon 
eituetione while in clMarooN the dlKetmcM eppaer primarily nt eg.e 7 
and 15, 

Mbeta the motor movement level is broken down Into Its three cstegoi^es 
some very Interesting differences appear between the sexes and between 
classroom and nonclassroom behavior. There Is a sharp decline in the use of 
extremities from the 5th to the 7th year, with girls' use of this behavior 
declining more than does hoys' (the ssmp as with affect behavior). From 7 
through 15 thare appear to be Irregular fluctuations In the use of these 
behaviors, FTom sga 15 through 17 boys show a sharp trend coward restriction 
while girls show a sharp Increase In these communication behaviors In the 
classroom. In nonclaasroom situations there is a general decline In the use 
of extremities from age 11 through 17 for both sexes , although the frequency 
in the use of extremities in the nonclassroom situations is much higher then 
in the classroom situation. 



Use of their heads In communication behavior shows s consistent decline 
for boys and girls from age 5 through 17 In nonclasaroom situations. In 
classroom situations boys' use of the head is relatively constant with the 



exception of age 13 whan it declines sharply, but. is quickly recovered by 
age 15 end regains constant through age 17, < Git is' use of the head, however, 



in the classroom shows a general decline from age 5 through the 15th year. 

A slight increase is noted between the 15th and 17th year. Thus, by the 15th 



year boys appear to ba nodding, shaking their heads, shifting their "looking 
behavior” much mot. frequently than do (lrla. Th... difference. between th. 
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appearing around tha ti me of puberty do indeed have intarestlng implies- 
tlona regarding tha differential use of these behaviors In the culture. 

Perhaps the boys at 13 begin what Is popularly known as "girl watching." 

The use of postural shifts shows a consistent decline from age 5 through 
the 17th year in classrooa situations for both boys and girls. In nonclass- 
toon situations posturing behavior declines until age 13 when it begins to 
rise and continues rising through the 17th year. Apparently the approach of 

adulthood ie associated with Increased use of postural shifts as communication 
behavior. 

S3B3LHE&* Speech accounts for only approximately 7% of the communica- 
tion behavior of both boys and girls In the school. Almost all of this 
Involves the use of verbal symbols. Oral utterance without verbal form, such 
as yelling, grunting and groaning, consltute less than 1/10 of 1% of the oral 
communications « 

In the classroom situation the use of speech accounts for approximately 
7% of the five-year-old 9 s communication aUl this percentage shows a sharp 
decline for boys until the 11th year and a somewhat less steep decline for 
girls. Around the 11th year, however, both sexes tend to become much more 
verbally active. By the 17th year In nonclassroom situations both the boys 
and ti he girls are using speech In more than 15Z of their coonunlcatlon 

behaviors. It is Interesting to note that speech Is sharply reduced by the 

*■ 

first grade experience and continues to decline in the classroom situations 
until around the age of puberty. The upward curves In speech behavior for 
both boys end girls were continuing at the cut-off age of 17. 

T|KBflft)10GICAL hjVBL t As noted previously, the five-year-old child shows 
a remarkably consistent pattern of interpersonal communication behavior with 
all four levels contributing almost equally. By tbs beginning of tha second 
year in grade school, however, the use of technological extensions of speech 

o 
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tut** increased sharply In the cl&asroom (st tbs axpenaa of ths othsr thrst 
levels) and continue rather coneiatently to account for fron 181 to 30% of all 
communication behaviors In school. In nonclassroom situations t howsvtr, 
technological communications arm vary infraquantly used, with ths par cant aga 
ranging from 0 to 3.4%. Ths diffsrancas batvaan ths aaxas art noticaable at 
ths 7th and again at ths 15th through 17th ysars. Girls during ths first 
grads appasr to acquire ths uss of tschnological commmications mors rapidly 

1 : , ' • . , . =-| *.t . . • , __ , ...... 

than do boys, from ths 9th through ths 11th ytar ths ssxas ara about equal, 
but ths girls lag bahind ths boys from 15 through 17 ysars. Ghat this maans 
in tanas of ths .generally' found tsndamcy for girls to sxcssd boys* gradss 
through alsmantary and junior high school mould require further rsssarch. Ths 
ehatg rsvaraal in ths frequency of ths uss of technological communications 
occurring around ths 15th year and continuing through ths 17th yssr may he 
reflected in ths higher grades obtained by boys in senior high school as 
coaparen to girts. 
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CHAPTER V 
IMPLICATIONS 



Th« implication* of this study are found not only in the data which have 
bean discussed in the previous chapter, but also in the theoretical formula- 
tion and the research methodology out of which the data have emerged. While 
it would be possible to extract a wide range of implications the discussions 
will be confined to communication theory , research methodology and educational 
theory and practice. 

A* IMPLICATIONS fOR CCHHUNICATION THBOKT 

Reference has been made repeatedly in the earlier sections of this report 
to the fact that a behaviorally based communications theory has yet to be 
fully explored and developed. Mead's behavioral approach to communication in 
the early part of this century tended to be bypassed in communications, 
psychological and educational research* However, Mead's work, as well as 
earlier work in sociology, anthropology, and biology plus the more recent 
data in behavioral science research has been the basis of this investigation 
and has led to the findings which have bean discussed previously. 

The data presented in Chapter IV show that Interpersonal transactions 
occur cn the four levels of communication which have been poatual^d (Richmond 
and Bushier , 1962) . Furthermore there is clear evidence that the uses made of 
these four levels very among children with respect to age end eex. In short, 
different behaviors enter into communlcetion processes end these differences 
are related to age and to sex at the minim From the present empirical 
findings it is not at all unraaaonable to predict also that these differences 
in the behavioral processes involved in communication differ with respect to 
Culturological, sociological, psychological, and other variables which 
influents individual and group behavior. These latter variables are subjects 
for further research, however. 
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Thar* It evidence In this study also that In the school situation the 
child's communication behavior Is not limited to speech end technology even 
though the curriculum end the instructional technology concentrate upon these 
tuo levels. Discussion of this mill be deferred until s later section, but 
mention of it is made in this context to indicate that the communication 
behavior of children, even where the official systsm utilises only two 
communication levels, iSSt iS &S£ Mfidt Jll Jojyr Jagg^* It seems reasonable 
therefore to state that further considerations of research on communication must 
take into account the full range of communication behavior, else theory 
construction will be limited simply to speech behavior and/or technological 
communication* There is no denying the fact that in a technological society 
great emphasis, importance and status must be attached to the technological 
level of communication sad the use of verbal symbols* This is particularly 
true of social organisation and operations on the community, national, and 
international levels* But it is an obvious fact that in the day-by^day living 
' P r °ceeees of people, technological communication is not a universal medium nor 
is speech a universal necessity* Many cultures exist without a written 
language. It la a wall-known fact too that children survive, learn and nature 
for months after birth without the use of verbal symbol* and throughout life 

’ 1 .. ■ • , i 

an enormous amount of essential learning and adaptation takes place without t»se 
use of verbal communications* 

It 1* easier at this Juncture to point to the deficiencies In cownunlce— 
tlon theory than It 1* to postulate a theoretical scheme which would account 

cneeunlcatlon phenomena in huun Ufa. The approach represented 
in this study ha* bean empirical and datum has been behavioral, tfe have 
postulated as parsimoniously as possible to provide a focus for behavioral 
Observation and analyses of the cumulative data. Theory refinement thus would 

■ ".I . f . , ' ■,/ 

follow empirical findings rather than precede such findings, the in any 
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reversal of this process has been cited by Xrasner sod Ullwum (1965) oho note 
that theories of psychotherapy and of personality have bean postulated and 
then data has been collected in an attanpt to substantiate the theory, with 
negative and/or questionable results* The sane has been said of the teacher- 
learner process (Gage, 1963). 

Our data supports the assueptlon that communication theories whose data 
are restricted to verbal symbols or technology are inadequate. Furthermore, 
the study has demonstrated the feasibility of obtaining empirical data on the 
full range of human communications which must be taken Into account In theory 
construction. 



<r 




b; imicmot*8 for research hbthodologt 



1. For Communication Research 

Research on communication behavior still lacks any generally accepted 
criterion as to what behaviors should be taken into account. As recently as 
1964 Nathan, Schnaller and Lindsley, In an article entitled "Direct Measurement 
of Communication," focus only upon looking , talking , and listening behavior 
occurring In the Interpersonal transaction situation identified as a 
psychiatric Interview. However, Bushier and Richmond (1963) observed 
communication behavior in many interpersonal situations including psychiatric 
Interviews and it was obvious that looking, talking and listening behavior 



constituted only a small part of the ongoing conmunlcations events in the 

interview situation, and that all of the four levels postulated in this study, 

_ __ ^ ^ t 

including the eight categories, are utilised in varying degree by both 
patients and clinicians. The former study is illustrative of many studies 
that could be cited Id which the classification systems exclude such comsunica*- 



V 



tlbn tahnlm u body eont.ee, affective behavior. , po.tur.l shift., etc. 
Tham oada.lon. lMd to acute paradoxes in b.havlor»l aelenee for the staple 
reason that other research depends upon the conmxnlcetione behaviors which ere 
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omitted from the kind of study cited above* Wo oro referring hero to the very 
octlve and impressive reeeorch area known aa social learning* In this urea, 
•very one of the eight categories of communication behavior postulated in this 
study is used frequently as either positive or aversive reinforcement agent and 
the attentive researcher gives them a significant place as behavioral contin- 
gencies even though he does not always refer to them as communication events. 

The gist of what la being said here is that communications research 
Is in great need of a methodology which can take into account the full range of 
human communication, particularly the full range which occurs in Interpersonal . 
transactions. The past neglect of interpersonal transactions in communication 
research accounts no doubt for the absence of a well defined research method- 
ology* The methodology for research on the level of verbal symbols and 
technology where communication research has concentrated, is well developed. 

The accumulating data obtained by tha method preeented in thla study suggests 
that a viable method for researching the full flow of communication behavior 
may now he available* 

Mo deist is made that the methodological problem has been resolved in 
this study. The only dalm to methodological uniqueness lies in the fact that 
the method makes it possible to observe and record all of the observable com- 
munication events which occur in an ongoing interpersonal transection process. 
Once tha necessity for such a methodology is accepted it will be possible to 
develop mors refined Instruments to achieve more exhaustive records of inter- 
persomd communication events* It le now possible of course to achieve more 
minute protocols in any one of the eight categories presently used if the 
observations are limited to single level maseereaent* Previous to the develop- 
ment of the ICBAM research has tended to focus in a detailed manner upon one or 
two levels and has invariably emitted other levels of categories 
(Birdwhistell, 1960; Hamm o n d, 1965, etc.)* There are still many current 

o 
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studies which depend entirely upon audio tap# recording* in analyst* of 
communication event* . It should b* obvious by this tin* that the minimum 
requirement* for tape recording of interpersonal communication would require 
video tape* But the video tape does not solve the clesslf icatlon problem 
because it does not demand any particular focus of attention on the part of 
the data analyst* It simply gathers the data and preserves it uncoded* 

Another unique aspect of the ICBAM is that it is simple to use in 
obtaining reliable protocols of communication behavior* Key Panels are inex- 
pensive to acquire and therefore are easily learned by persons of diverse back- 
grounds as re have shown In our previous research* While a video tape would be 
useful for developing training materials as well as for laboratory studies 9 the 
eight categories subsumed under the four levels represent behaviors that are 
easily observed by anyone without resorting to technological instrumentation. 

Another common characteristic of research is to postulate some instru- 
mental construct and . require the observer to conduct a running Interpretation 
of behavioral events and record these events in terms of their assumed instru- 
mental value . Such protocols of course are no more than a record of the 
subjective interpretations of the observers and leave out the behavioral 
events which the Observer was continuously interpreting. Illustrations of 
this type of study are found: in Hammond who studied "whet one person learns 
from another in interpersonal communications" (1965)* A detailed list of the 
behavioral events Involved in the learning situation is omitted and recordings 
ere made of the assumed learning, defined In cognitive terms* 

A summary to this ssctlon should properly be entitled "Toward the 
development of a research methodology in Interpersonal communications*" 

Further methodological devel op me n t would include, at the. minimum, added, cate- 
gories under biochemistry (Level 1), as well es in motor movement (Level 2). 

In tb*e« two levels there ere no standard differentiations in tha events such 
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as there are in Levels 3 snd 4* A wide variety of speech behaviors ss wall ss 
technological behaviors has bees identified snd categorised In linguistics snd 
technologies! literature. In comparison. Levels 1 snd 2 are in s very primi- 
tive state of wlthln-level differentiation* The fact of the natter is that 
nuch research and writing simply lunps all of Levels 1 and 2 into a general 
"cache basin' 1 labeled "nonverbal," and lets it go at that; e.g., Kr saner, L., 
Studies of the conditioning of verbal behavior. Psych. Bull., 1958, 55, 148-170. 

2* In Behavio r Modification Research 

A field of research which converges with the research methodology used 
in this study is social learning. This area, frequently referred to as 
"Behavior Modification" (Krasner and Oilman, 1965) , la replete with data per- 
taining to behaviors which are classified by the IGBAM as Levels 1 and 2. 

Social learning researchers take it for granted that very significant learning 
occurs through the human use of Levels 1 and 2. Preliminary studies (Pumisa, 
1964; Bushier and Patterson, 1964) suggest that the use of the interpersonal 
communication behavior analysis method (IGBAM) in social learning research 
makes possible a more precise analysis of both the behavior to be modified and 
the modifying contingencies. Consequently, this methodology has important 
potentials for social learning research as well as for communication research 
per ae. This was graphically illustrated when Furnlss (1964) observed inter- 
personal ceumunicatlons occurring in a peer group of delinquent girls and 
found that 822 of all c oi aa mlcat ion events which reinforced delinquent atti- 
tude and behavior occurred on Levels 1 and 2 and only 182 occurred on 
Levels 3 and 4. Purtharmore she found that staff members who ware unaware of 
their own communication behavior tended to reward and punish delinquent 
behavior indiscriminately. Such social learning data would be completely lost 
had the research methodology beam confined to the use of audio tape with the 
researcher focusing only upon subjects* speech. 
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Th® fiot that tome of tbi social ltatnlng research is now taking place 
In educational settings, (Bijou, I960; Patterson, 1964; etc*) 

Indicates that a substantial scientific literature Is accruing which points 
to significant learning occurring through peer group behavior in 



. educational settings. Outside of research studies these behaviors and their 
learning products are, of course, mainly informal and not systematically 

^2SS2SsS£i» IS&SSSiiSi SSL prevented by the official curriculum or Instructional 
technology. Nevertheless, their impact upon student attitude and behavior Is 
well documented In psychological research. 

If the rapidly expanding field of social learning research should 
Increasingly utilise school settings as naturalistic laboratories, and this 
would appear likely because of its emphasis upon socialisation processes, a 
growing body of empirical data on the learning effects of peer group and teacher- 
student transactional behaviors will become available. These behaviors, by the 
definition of the parameters of this study, are interpersonal communications. 

The more precisely such communication behaviors are identified, observed and 
recorded, the more valid will be the data on the acquisition of new behavior. 

It is important to note too that social learning research shares the 
same focus upon the immediate transactional events and situation as does our 
approach to communication. Reference has been made previously (Richmond and 
Bushier, 1962; Bushier and Richmond, 1965) to the fact that Interpersonal com- 
munication functions to Integrate the Individual lntr*»personally and lnter- 
pevsonally, while the function of Information theory Is to project coomtmlca~ 
tlons in tlme and space. Such information media as boSka, newspapers, radio, 
television and art forms project and store communications. Interpersonal com- 
munication events however are immediate, ongoing and transient. Social learning 
data Indicates, however, that their effects upon personality, attitudes and 
behavior are relatively permanent • The social learning researcher t antra to 
change behavior by manipulating the I mm e d i ate env i r onm ental contingencies; 
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i.e. , transactions rather than by seeking to recall the past and unraveling 
assumed past causes in the traditional manner of evocative therapy. This of 
course has been a standard modus operandl in educational activities. A child 
is taught to write correctly by correcting his writing in the present rather 
than by attempting to unravel antecedent causes of spelling errors. The focus 
upon present, ongoing behavior which is shared by interpersonal communication 
research and social reinforcement learning research is uniquely appropriate in 
educational settings and compatible with the traditional educational emphasis 
upon current performance. 

3. In Educational Research 

The de-emphasis upon empirically determined behavior at the expense of 
personality. Instrumental, and other nonoperatlonally defined constructs which 
has characterised the social sciences in general has had its impact upon edu- 
cational research. A survey of educational literature uncovers little 
empirical data on student behavior, teaching behavior, peer group behavior in 
classrooms, or behavioral referents to curricular material. It is true of 
course that certain kinds of student or teacher behavior (performance) 
underlies such terms as "I.Q. ," "achievement," "instruction," "class manage- 
ment," etc. However, relevant social Interpersonal and vocational behavior is 
seldom linked to these terms. 

Moreover, as Schalock, Beaird and Simons (1964) indicated "The 
educational field at the present time lacks both a theoretical framework that 
identifies relevant variables within the educative process and Instruments by 
which to measure, them*" The same writers add that "Observational systems 
available for the measurement of teacher behavior in the classroom typically 
focus upon variables Which leek theoretical relevancy." 

Thase considerations suggest that the frame of reference, research 
methodology and accumulated data outlined in this study may have direct rele- 
vance to some of the current issues and needs in education as discussed below. 

me 
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a* Teacher-Learner Pro ce«3f?t>s 

If all transactions between teacher and student are communica- 
tions, occurring on all four levels , then every such transaction becomes a part 
of the student's learning experience* The teacher Is teaching whether she 
speaks or not; Whether she uses written materials or not* Her communication 
behavior becomes an essential part of her teaching* Teacher training thus 
would have to Include training In Interpersonal communication behavior and the 
trained teacher would be one whose nonverbal as well as verbal behavior 
facilitates the maturation processes of the student* Empirical data on such 
maturation facilitating behavior are not presently available* The principles 
of social reinforcement are well defined in the literature but there are no 
known Instances in which teachers' communication behavior, on all levels of 
communication, is formally scheduled as a part of the instructional Input** 



* "Direct observation should play a crucial part in the most fundamental 
kind of research on teaching - the search for effective patterns of classroom 
behavior - the type of research most worthy of the name Method s Research . 

The latter term is used here to Include any study whose purpose is to find out 
now a teacher should behave In the classroom to achieve more effectively one 
or more of the goals of instruction* 

"The classic design for methods research requires that one (or more) 
classes be taught by an experimental method and one (or more) by a 'control 
method*' The dependent variable is a measure of the gains of pupils in each 
class on an appropriate teat* The classic design doss not Involve any obser- 
vation of the teaching in either class to find out Whether - end to rhat 
degree - the method supposed to be applied actually la applied* If the 
results of the experiment do not justify rejection of the null hypothesis, 
there is no wey of eliminating the possibility that the failure to find a 
difference between methods may have been due to the fact that both classes 
were taught by the same method, despite the fact that the teachers were 
supposed to use different methods* But if appropriate measurement of the 
teaching behavior under each experimental condition ere made by direct 
observation, this possibility can be eliminated. If desired, the relation- 
ship between the degree to Which the method is applied and the amount of 
pupil gain can be studied directly*" 



Donald Medley and Harold E. Mltxel* Measuring Classroom Behavior bv Systematic 
Observation * N. L. Gage (Ed) Handbook of Research on Teaching, Page 249-250* 
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When definition* of communication i? t**ch#r training literature 
end practician eve limited to speech end technology, it probably 1* inevitable 
that other levels of cosesmication are regarded by the teacher as not only 
unimportant but also as Interference with the teacher-learning process. That 
this process 9 as presently defined In the curriculum, stresses technology at 
the expense of the other levels of communication, is documented throughout the 
data shown in Cahpter XV. The kindergarten system 9 as this Chart shows* allows 
an approximate equal use of all four levels of communication, but during the 
first grade the present instructional technology forces upon the child a 
drastic imbalance in his former integrated communication behavior. He now must 
severely restrict his affective and body contact responses* stop using verbal 
and motor movements as frequently as before, and learn quickly (within one 
year) to behave predominantly on the technological level of coonamlcatlon. 

What this does to the child's emotional equilibrium* hie feelings and attitudes 
toward the school as a social system* and his general maturation process* can 
only be speculated upon at this time. In discussing why "many of our children 
dislike school or finish! their schooling uneducated" Hall (1959) calls this 
great stress upon reading in a child's early educational experience "one of the 
obvious defects in American pedagogy" (Page 55). A series of researches on the 
effects of this forced imbalance in the communication behavior, and conse- 
quently on thd maturation processes Of a six-year old child, would be necessary 
to identify the effects. Research in this area would appear not only 
reasonable* but necessary at this time in view of the unsolved problem as to 
Why great numbers of children either drop out of or limp their way through* 
the public's school system. This also makes necessary a reexamination of the 
concept that Such children are "not educable" according to the classic 
definition of educability. 
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It is interesting to not* too that the dot* on the chart Indicate 
that during the second grade the children begin gradually to resume thair uaa 
of affect In thair intarparaonal <«wnunicationa f while motor movement oontixuiaa 
to deellne, reaching a vary infrequent level during the senior high school 
years. The four research assistants who collected the data in this study, all 
of when sere Fh.D. candidates taking advanced senlnars, noted that in their 
experience the graduate seminar reproduced essentially the sane communication 
ays ten utilised in the kindergarten. Without belaboring this point unduly, we 
would neat ion that the public schools 9 inability to retain large makers of 
children through adolescence is a natter of great public concern and alternate 
educational aye tens such as the Job Corpe ere being prenoted by political end 
•conovic leaders. Whether these substitute# will utilise behavioral science 
knowledge in the area of learning and c om mun ication is of course a moot 
question. Nevertheless Hell 9 s awareness of the "obvious defects in the 
American pedagogy 11 is shared by responsible officials in gov e r nm ent. 

Ifeo .Her Croup Int erpersonal Conaualcetione 

After e series of studies of social reinforcement learning in 
the laboratory, the home, sod the school, Patterson <1964) consented that the 
peer group is the forgotten teaching agent in education." This is indssd a 
thought provoking observation. There is well docunented evidence that the 
impact of peer group interpersonal transactions increases as the child 
approaches adolescence end rapidly reaches the point in which the peer gro f *p 
exercises much more influence in both shaping end controlling behavior than 
do adults, re gar dle s s of the authority position of adults. The date in this 
study indicate that ragardlaaa of the organisation and the managamant of the 
classroom, these lnfoxwal interpersonal communication processes continue, 
albeit sub rota. These data support Patterson's further rnnmant that the peer 
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gxwip is in fact a "teaching machine which haw Ita own built-in programming" 
(1064) . Efforts to suppress thaaa communications i«m simply to alienate tha 
In^vaal coaaunloatlon system among tha paar group from tha formal communica- 
te** 1 system prompt ad by tha taachar. hMhr thaaa conditional tha paar group 
procaaaaa to which Fattaraon alludad beoomt Indaad tha aval labia but forgotten 
tool In education* 

Wvm though tha formal teaching technology done not utlllaa tha 
paar group aa teac hin g agent the fact of tha matter la that paar group teaching 
and learning done go on In tha claaarooai* In other words* communication 
tranaactlona are a unlvaraal phenomena when two or more pereone are In phyalcal 
promlmlty* Thaaa tranaactlona can be either utilised* Ignored* or punlahad by 
tha taachar* They can support or negate tha effort of the official comnualcm- 
tion system of tha school to promote socially appropriate knowledge and skills. 
TO the extant that thaaa Informal tranaactlona are ignored or suppressed In tha 
school^ one of tha moat significant learning resources available without 
financial coat to the school la wasted* The data In this study simply add to 
tha existing data In tha behavioral sciences which Indicate that there must be 
an Integration of tbs formal and Informal communication systems if an inte- 
grated social system Is to be achieved* This means* In terms of educational 
practice 9 ^ paar group co w s w a il eatlon procaaaaa must be Incorporated Into 
and utilised by the social system of tha classroom* 
c* fla tflailfc Construction 

The design of the curriculum serves to structure and to control 
the teacher and the student behavior in the classroom. It shapes and controls 
the products of the school as a social system. The data in this study simply 
verifies c o mso n k n owl e dge* that in* that tha curriculum concentrates upon and 
alma at facilitating m a ximu m poasihle learning on the technological level of 
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Current dropout* loir reading and other technical achlsvsaumt 
ratea indicate that in aplte of the concentration upon technological achieve- 
nent, for many children the curriculun fella to develop the minimal eocial- 
vocatioual levela of technological skill . A reasonable Inquiry would be the 
extent to which the auppveealon of Levela 1, 2* and 3 communication behavior 
In the classroom re tarda the achievenent of aklll even on the technological 
levelf An allied queatlon la whether the concentration upon Level 4 behavior* 
at the expenae of Levela 1* 2* and 3 hoe been detemlned by anplrical data on 

learning or by social control and other conalderatlona not empirically relevant 

% ■ 

to hunen growth and learning. Certainly it le easier to nonage a group when 
behevlor on Levela 1* 2* and 3 la at a nininum because Che increased volume end 
the complexity of transactional behaviors which inavltabley occurs when 
behavioral restrictions ere reduced* imposes greet demeade upon teacher end 
adadnlatretor social leadership akllla. 

The maximum use of e child's full range of coanunicatlon behavior* 
which would neon in offset utilising the pear group as a teaching agent would 
necessitate e major revision of the current* technologically focused curriculun. 
Also* it would necessitate major changes In the instructional role of the 
teacher. There era* no doubt* models for each revisions operating in many 
areas of education but the official curriculum from tha first through tha 
twalftli grade in the school system In which this research was conducted woe 
technologically oriented, 

fteeeerch on this problem would neceeeitete many methodological 
a^proeehee* of course. One approach would be tot determine the communication 
behavior which the Child brings to the school situation; design instructional 
behavior on the levels of coawinicetion utilised by the child sad his peers; 

"’ Vf * V**- . ' 'A *"!. * \ '• ■. r.V .* ;; ; ;t ,u ; . >■ , .. 

Mi vtmM 'tb, t o wm i tctluM of eh, *mt group, on 

i* ^Mlgnlng clMmroo, ustMtlw Kbwd ,t Mdil, Motional, t^hnologlcl 
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and vocational noma.* Involved In this would ba a mconaldaraclon of ouch 
concepts and current practices as* classroom control; discipline; datarmlnatlon 
of t)>a apaolflo goals for the immediate and long-range achievement for each 
child; and the evaluation of atudent progress. Such an approach la suggested 
aa a possible means for making the aoclal system of tha public 1 a school 
oonduelva of growth and learning appropriate for each child, 
d. Social System Analysis and Control 

1!he achool ia a social system of which the claaaroom la a sub- 
ayatam. Much attention haa focused upon systems of control in social systems 
in recent years; in psychological, sociological, political science, and 
related fields. Tha preoccupation with this concept appears more visible in 
industrial circles, particularly those connected with the aerospace Industry, 
than in any other sectors of public life. However, a vast amount of literature 
has bean accumulating through psychological and sociological research in 
institutions such as mental hospitals, prisons, and the correctional field in 

general, research in this area has not been particularly visible in the field 
of education. 

Thera is* however * soma very pertinent literature on the subject 
which has stemmed from education eince Hertehome end Hay f e famous studies of 
deceit meoeg school Children. The findings in this study have been replicated 
again end again and indicate that behavior ia a function of the social system 
in which tha behavior occurs. Studies by Kurt Levin spearheaded these analyses 
in social psychology and related fielda. A peruaal of social science 
literature pertaining to iaatitutiona indicates without any doUbt that the 



* In hie address of the tfcesidant to the Seventy-third Annuel Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, Chicago, Sept. 4, 1965, Jerome 8. 
Iruner mentions tha tendancyof instruction to utilise "telling out of context 
rather than ^icaiiig in content*' and *Vhat ic imparted often haa little to do 
with life ah lived in the society.* 
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•octal milieu is a primary Influence in both shaplxii and controlling behavior 
and that the system of control in tha aocial milieu ia a major if not the major 
variable influencing the behavioral outcomes of the aocial aye tern# Ho less a 
document than the report of the Joint Commission on Mental Illneaa (the five* 
year atudy of mental health programa in the United States, financed by tha 
Federal Government) noted Hie fact that the aocial psychological approach aa in 
institutional organiaatlon and control mare having the more laating effective- 
ness in the care and treatment of patients* This thrust in aocial system 
research has led, of course, to the general opinion in the correctional and 
mental health fields that the large institution ia inimical to the goals of 
behavior modification In the direction of social norms because of the tendency 
of a large institution to "Institutionalise" the resident. 

One of the concepts which has emerged from these studies is that 
the larger institution tends to develop systems of social control, opera- 
tionalised through administration, that impose uniformities in behavior which 
suppress the development of individuality end of group identification. People, 
that is resident a, come to be treated "en mease" rather than as individuals 
and as ambers of mseaingful subgroups. Administratively prepared technologi- 
cal c o mmu n i c ations become the instrument for social control, replacing 
interpersonal comaualeationa* Ik parallel finding is that spontsnsous human 
groups cannot arias, exercise any therapeutic, corrective or educational 
Influence* unless the surrounding aocial system allows tha small group aub- 
ayatam considerable autonomy. Furthermore, this autonomy has to include the 
pear ggoug., alas the subsystem, however autonomous the leader msy be, still 
operates under centralised control and authority* 

•: These general backgouad statements have been mode simply to point 
up the fact that the aocial control system of a school, including its classroom 
stbaysteme* la a matter of import anna for scientific investigation. This is 
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particularly necessary aa tba baha> lorsl adUncea, including education* nova 
fro* the traditional self-actlonal concepts of behavior and further develop 
operational definitions of hunan developnent and behavior in terns of trans- 
actional processes. 

The ICBAH lends Itself to social systsm analyses. While the 
subjects in this study were students, nevertheless in tbs process of observing 
student communication behavior, the social control system within the class- 
roc*! the lunchroom, and other areas of the school where Children were 
observed could not help but be noticed by the data collectors. While we have 
no fir* date on these phenonsna to report* nevertheless some very positive 
impressions were obtained which *ay be used for generating specific follow-up 
research. 

Xt was noted that in general, social control in the classroom as 
well as in the lunchroom, etc.* was vested in the teacher. The teacher 
ueneged the social situation by controlling the Interpersonal comunlcatlon 
behavior of the students, furthermore the teacher used her own interpersonal 
communication behavior aa the instrument for social control. Such comunlca- 
tion control meehanlama as ths following ware observed. Tha student could 
smile aa long as the frequency of the smiling met with the teacher v s approval. 
Body contact wee permissible under eome conditions , times and places and among 
certain students , but was rigorously suppressed at other times* among other 
students. fleeting bvdy contacts would peas unnoticed and aa the data 
indicates, were relatively frequent, particularly aaong tha younger children, 
but prolonged body center would lee# to e disapproving frown, e head shake, a 
verbal admonition or other negatively reinforcing comunlcatlon behavior on the 
pert ofthetescher.Body voveaent, too, wds permissible within certain . 
pwmtoixi* There we time* and places when it wntt permissible to stand, to 
ilM walk. * Speech was rigorously controlled. ; - free verbalisation behavior 
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generally was suppressed, particularly those verbalisations which would axpresa 
negative thoughts or feelings toward petrs, tha teacher, or tha situation in 
ganaral. 



Furthar dascriptiva statements could ha aada ragarding tha social 
eanttols which wara utilised in tha dassroon, but tha specific point is that 
tha agent for social control was tha t eschar; tha instruments for social 
control used by tha teacher wara her own communication behavior; and tha 
phenomenon that was controlled was tha communication behavior of the students* 
these observations suggest a definition of social system control as control of 
the communications in the social system, because it appears, from these 
observations, that tha communication system maintains the social system* 

The implications of this for research are many, indeed* How 
much body motion, body contact, postural shifts, affective behavior, free 
verbalisation, and other communication behaviors are necessary for maximal 
learning for the 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 and 17~year old child? It was obvious In 
the observations that the criterion used in determining the acceptability or 
unacccptabllity of the communication behavior of the students was Whether or 

f, ■ „ 

not these communication behaviors interfered with the official curriculum end 



schedules of tha school* Whether this criterion would be validated by 
mituratlonal data Is a moot question, and in the opinion of the writers, 
deserves careful research* This point is emphasised because maturational 
theory increasingly Involves the social interpersonal conditions which 
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facilitate or distort nomal biosocial growth. 

Th* methodology In much of the r****rch In thi* area Involves 
bahavloral observation; e.g., Blauvalt (1956), Harlow (1962), and tha well 






known studies in Sensory Deprivation, the ICBAM ehows potential for furthering 
research in this area and for documenting the behavioral events Involved in 
differential social systems and thair differential systems of social control. 
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CU CONCLUSION 

In conclusion we would Ilk* to reicerate a primary principle of human 
behavior which la becoming predominant in the behavioral sciences , that 
behavior la a function of the social Interpersonal system In which It occurs. 
Self-activating constructs which attribute behavior to antecedent causation 
or nonbehavlorally defined personality constructs are being abandoned in not 
only psychology, sociology and anthropology but In psychiatry as well. Thus, 
when Inappropriate behavior occurs in the social system of the family, the 
community, or the classroom the social system Is examined to determine what 
communications In the system are evoking and reinforcing the behavior. 
Throughout such social system analyses the focus is on behavior as transactions 



between and among living organisms. 

Research on communication behavior alone will not produce a viable 
theory of education because In the educational enterprise behavior In the 
classroom (student or teacher) Is not an end In Itself. The acquisition of 
socially appropriate new behavior Is the crucial matter. Behavioral observa- 
tion systems which are not operationally tied Into behavioral processes which 
produce new behavior lack theoretical relevance and usefulness for the 
teacher. The teacher has not only the right but an obligation to demand of 
the researcher some empirical answers to such questions ass "What difference 
does it make If I do or don't smile, touch the child, or Ignore his behavior?" 
"What difference does It make If I use every means possible to eliminate or to 
fully utilise Interpersonal transactions among the students In my classroom?" 

It may be redundant In this context to reiterate that no teacher, 
counselor, therapist, or parent can Change attitudes or thinking by bypassing 
Jatete. Th. -1, *— u 

behavior. But, What behaviors beget What behavior? Education, along with all 
the behavioral sciences sorely needs a theory of behavior. The literature Is 
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tuylcta «lth theories o f "ago identifications," > Wtlntl<» 9 w "group dynaaics,” 
“transference,” and “existential vacuous. “ It is replete with theories of 
"teacher of fPctlvoam 4 * nhidi M asp ambiance of snpirical linkage with 

wtiat tescber A does to produce behavioral affaet X in student B, particularly 

^ • ' 

those behavioral affacta which an Manifest outside tha classrooe. 

Ityr these end other wary cogent reasons*, the authors aaa tha ICSdM aa 

on tha origins, Main ten anc e , and altaration of 



tax and other variables la only a orsHminarv atap 
toward linking these beiuniors, espivically, with transactional behaviors 
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